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AT THE PICTURE-GALLERY. 
Wr went to see the pictures, Tom and I, 

Because, in truth, we both are fond of art; 
And then, besides—well, I will tell you why: 

We wished to learn each painter's style by heart. 


We lingered all the afternoon, we two, 
It was so pleasant in the softened light. 
Around and ’round we went, each gem to view, 
And often almost kneeled, for better sight. 


Judging by haltings, and long, eager looks, 
By rustling converse with our guide and friend, 
The catalogue had seemed the book of books, 
And life a streich of paintings to the end. 


Picture by picture, page by page, we went, 

Dubbed this one “ perfect,” and that other “ poor”: 
You never saw two critics so intent. 

I don’t know what folks thought of us, I’m sure. 


Yet, do you know, some things drive others out: 
If you had asked me ere another day 
About the pictures on those walls, 1 doubt 
If I had known a single word to say. 
In fact, that evening, in our homeward walk, 
We settled much concerning Tom and me, 
And not ove word was said, in all our talk, 
Of pictures or of painters—don’t you see? 
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A NEW SOCIETY STORY. 





The sparkling story, 

“A TRANSPLANTED ROSE,” 
which is begun in the present Number of the Ba- 
ZAK, gives an inside glimpse of the most exclusive 
circles of New York society, and under the dis- 
guise of fiction imparts much useful information 
concerning etiquette and social usages. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOP 


AN ILLUStRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 

ITARPER’Ss YOUNG Prop_e A? 107, issued 
November 15, contains as features of special al- 
traction the usual installment of its brilliant serial 
story; an article entitled “A Dangerous Play- 
thing,” descriplive of the old Volunteer Fire De- 
pariment and the organization that has superseded 
it, with two illustrations ; a lively account of the 
game of * Lawn Tennis,” with full-page illustiva- 
tion; a didactic article on™ Luck,” written in so 
pleasing a style as to interest readers old and 
young ; an admirable short story ; another sketch 
by Fimmy Brown, more humorous than ever, 
iliustrated ; logether with art pictures, short arti- 
cles, poems, and other enterlaining matter. 


NEW TIMES, NEW LIVES. 
FNHE philosophy of the airy Spanish proy- 
erb which maintains that 


“Three things for beating the better will be— 
A woman, a spaniel, and a walnut-tree,” 





is plainly out of favor. Yet it expressed 
the conviction of generations. Mr. Will- 
iam Sykes and his fellows are not analyt- 
ical; but were they capable of deduction, 
they would doubtless explain that feminine 
affection and conjugal faithfulness were the 
logical result of their system. “Spare the 
stick and spoil the wife,” was the brief and 
orthodox statement of the sound principle 
of masculine control. 

The women of their class expected, if they 
did not justify, beatings. They submitted, 
if they did not acquiesce. From what the 
“master” did there was no appeal. But 
now even the drudges of the tenement- 
houses heap with obloquy the brute who 
castigates his wife, and advise her, with 
eloquent unanimity, to “take the law av 
him.” 

Our own grandmothers, if their contempo- 
rary literature represents them, expected and 
even desired to be “ mastered” by their hus- 
bands, who should at least be creatures of a 
stronger will, if not of clearer intellect and 
higher purpose. For contemplation he, and 
valor formed ; for softness she, and sweet at- 
tractive grace. The most of them made not 
the slightest claim to consideration as in- 
dividuals, and the exceptional ones who did 
ery out, “ Hath not a woman hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses? fed with the same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, warmed and 
cooled by the same winter and summer as a 
man ?” fell under suspicion as to temper and 
taste, if not as to sanity and morals. The 
popular ideal of the lordly lord seems not es- 
sentially to have been altered, though some- 
what modified by circumstances, since the 
time of SocraTs#s, whose intimate friend 
IscHOMACHUS, the model of an Athenian 
husband, one day asked his beautiful young 
wife if she knew whether he had married 
her for love. “I know nothing,” she duti- 
fully replied,“ but to be faithful to you, and 
to learn what you teach.” Whereupon he 
delivered to her an exhortation, still read 
by the last age with admiration, on the pro- 
priety of a woman's staying at home, and 





left her with a rewarding kiss for the saloon 
of ASPASIA. 

It is thirty-three years—a generation— 
since the welcome given to Jane Eyre reveal- 
ed the fact that the ideal man, and still 
more the ideal woman, had changed. Roch- 
ester, indeed, is more “masterful,” if that 
could be, than his predecessors. But it is 
by the entire recognition of Jane’s individ- 
uality, her capacity, her character, her wo- 
manliness, that he commends himself to her. 
He seeks her as an equal, even as a superior, 
not in goodness only, but in strength. And 
as for her, never grew a more uncompro- 
mising personality. She will not yield an 
atom of her dignity, of her pride, of her se- 
vere independence, of her little character- 
istic oddities, of her convictions, at his mere 
behest. “I care for myself,” she cries in 
her supreme moment of temptation, and 
saves her soul. 

Since Jane Eyre, novel-writing has fallen 
more and more into the hands of women. 
This fact doubtless explains as well as cre- 
ates the infinite variety of heroes and hero- 
ines offered for our acceptance. But who is 
it among them who shall be hailed as the 
coming man or woman? Sir Charles Grand- 
ison is superseded. We see the buckram and 
padding of too many of BULWER’s heroes. 
Even Rochester is out of fashion, with all 
the school that founded itself upon him. 

In like manner sweet, innocent, ignorant, 
confiding Dolly has ceased to be. At one 
time it seemed that even her image would 
be effaced by a female rough-rider, of a beau- 
ty as wonderful as her bad manners, who 
superseded the Bible and THomas A KEMPIS 
by a Peerage and Dictionary of Slang, who 
corrected her groom with a horsewhip, and 
was well up in the secrets of Madame Dre 
BRINVILLIERS. That attractive nymph, how- 
ever, had but a brief though bright career. 
The average novel now concedes that a her- 
oine need not break the Ten Command- 
ments to be interesting, and indeed gener- 
ally assists her to trump with her morality 
the best card of villainy in her rival’s hand. 

We may as well admit that much contem- 
porary fiction is rubbish, proceeding from 
nothing, pointing to nothing, incongruous, 
ridiculous, impossible. Yet because it tries 
to give men a savor of real life, to make wo- 
men entities instead of relative siguifica- 
tions, and to describe a companionship be- 
tween them, it does in some degree redeem 
its paltryness. It has not, let us hope, re- 
vealed the coming mau or the coming wo- 
man. But it shuts the door on the simula- 
cra which the past adored. 

Whether the hero of the future be scien- 
tist, metaphysician, archeologist, reform- 
er, or “ plain man” (to borrow Mr. CARLYLE’S 
phrase); whether the heroine give herself 
to art, Kindergartens, political economy, or 
wsthetic garments—whatever the outward 
lendings of circumstance, indeed, it seems 
certain that they will have for each other a 
hearty respect, the fruit of the new order, 
and not less love than is imputed to the old. 








A TRANSPLANTED ROSE, 
L 


s \ Y dear,” said Mrs. Trevylyan to Mrs. Mor- 
iV. timer, one fine morning in November, 
“who do you think arrived last night ?” 

“I don’t know ; the Empress Eugénie, perhaps.” 

“No; worse than that. Myniece from the West 
—not from any of the polished centres, like St. 
Louis, or Chicago, or Milwaukee, but from six 
hundred miles from anywhere; and my brother, 
her father, wishes me to introduce her into so- 
ciety.” 

“Is she pretty ?” asked Mrs. Mortimer. ° 

“Well, rather; she has bright eyes and good 
teeth ; but she is absolutely a savage. She has no 
ideas of style, or etiquette, or of manners, but 
she is very ambitious of social success, and there 
is something so very masterful about her that I 
believe she will succeed. Now I am out of the 
world, you know—ill health, and mourning, and 
all that; I can only give her a background and 
good maxims. Will you see to the practical 
workings? Now do oblige me, Sophia.” 

“You are asking a great deal, Laura,” said 
Mrs, Mortimer, tapping a very pretty foot with 
her parasol. 

“IT know I am, Sophia; but you declared last 
winter that you wanted an emotion ; that society 
bored you ; that you wished you had something to 
make it worth your while to go to the Patriarchs, 
and the F.C. D. C.; and that you were relapsing 
into the after-dinner somnolency of oldage. Now 
I offer you a piquant sensation, You can become 
the modern Pygmalion, and evoke a woman from 
this statue, and oblige me.” Mrs. Trevylyan 
looked anxious. Mrs. Mortimer is a worldling, 
a fashionable woman, and a snob, afraid of the 
powers who rule fashion ; but she has one tender, 
womanly, vulnerable spot. She does love her old 
friend Laura Trevylyan, and she is, as are many 
women of her — red. 

“ Well, Laura, I'l! undertake it for your sake, 
reserving to myself the privilege of dropping the 
cake at any moment if I find it too hot. You 
know I have never yet indorsed a failure, and if 
your niece is a hopeless case, why, I must retire 
after giving her a chance. You know what New 
York society is, demanding beauty or great wealth, 
an admirable social position or some powerful 
pusher from behind, to make a girl a succeas. 





You know Fashion does not pretend to a heart, 
therefore we must have no hope of any help from 
its kindness. We must storm it as one does a 
fort.” 

“T know it all, and therefore I retired from it; 
but my niece has all the courage of inexperience, 
and desires it.” 

“Neither pretty nor rich, and probably obsti- 
nate ?” said Mrs. Mortimer, musingly. 

“TI think you may eredit ‘her with a little beau- 
ty and some money,” said Mrs. Trevylyan, smil- 
ing, “but do not parade her as an heiress. If 
we can get over her own conceit that she knows 
what is proper in dress and manners, we may do 
something with her.” 

At this moment a rather light footstep was 
heard on the stair, and the ladies stopped talking. 

“Here she comes,” whispered Mrs, Trevylyan. 
“My niece, Miss Rose Chadwick, Mrs. Mortimer.” 

Mrs. Mortimer saw a very self-possessed young 
girl of eighteen, with beautiful dark hair, a fine 
brunette complexion, and a slender figure, tall 
and not ungraceful. 

“How do you do, marm ?” said Miss Chadwick, 
extending a hand to Mrs. Mortimer. “I expect 
you are my aunt’s friend, ain’t you ?” 

“Yes, for many years,” said Mrs. Mortimer, 
trembling all over as she heard a nasal pronunci- 
ation, and the belligerent attack upon the letter 
r which garnished Miss Chadwick’s discourse. 

“| hope you are not fatigued with your long 
journey ?” said Mrs. Mortimer. 

“Well, yes, ’m,I am some fatigued. Nobody 
could travel six days and nights steady without 
being some tired, I had Emerson to read, though, 
and that was a comfort. I’m awful bookish, and 
father says, ‘Give Rose a book, and that’s the last 
of her.’ But I want to see something of the 
world, so I came on to Aunt Laura’s to go into 
New York society. I should like to be fashion- 
able, and dance, and sing, and improve myself. 
I have not had any chances at Chadwick’s Falls, 
but father says if I am a good girl I shall go to 
Europe next year.” (She pronounced it year-r-r.) 

Mrs. Mortimer had taken a photograph of the 
speaker as she talked, and found a charming ex- 
pression in the frank eyes, and a pretty smile 
playing round the fresh red lips. Miss Chad- 
wick’s voice was agreeable too, although unculti- 
vated. Her hands, those outposts of female beau- 
ty, were small and well formed, though brown as 
a berry, and Mrs. Mortimer discerned a pair of 
pretty feet and trig ankles under her short 
travelling dress. 

“It is a dreadful risk, but I declare I will try 
it,” said Mrs. Mortimer to herself. 

Mrs. Trevylyan started at this moment to go 
across the room for her work. She was lame, 
and moved with difficulty. 

Rose Chadwick jumped up a foot from her 
seat and threw her arms around her aunt, nearly 
frightening her to death. 

“Sit down, Aunt Laura, and let me get the 
work ; you shall not stir while I’m here;” and 
she kissed her aunt, and danced across the room 
like a gazelle. 

* A wild vine, but luxuriant; it will bear grapes 
yet,” thought Mrs, Mortimer. 

“As soon as you have had time to get some 
dresses made, I shall be happy to see you at my 
Thursday evenings,” said Mrs. Mortimer, admir- 
ing the girl’s figure. 

“Oh, I have got dresses enough,” said the 
young girl, “and made of the best of stuff. I’ve 
got a brocade, and a velvet, and a satin, all made 
up at Chadwick’s Falls, and lots of real lace that 
poor ma had, and I expect I sha’n’t want any- 
thing more here. I'll come. Let’s see—to-mor- 
row’s Thursday, ain’t it ?” 

Mrs. Mortimer’s heart sank, and Mrs, Trevylyan 
turned pale. Here was a dilemma. It was im- 
possible to tell this frank daughter of nature that 
those dresses which she loved must be burned, 
or otherwise gotten rid of. To insinuate that bro- 
cade and old lace were not proper for a young 
girl, but that white muslin, gauze, tulle, and the 
least possible bit of satin and velvet to garnish 
the dress were alone proper for a débutante—who 
should tell Rose Chadwick this ? 

“ Oh, I shall so like to come to your Thursdays,” 
said Rose, skipping over and kissing Mrs, Morti- 
mer. 

A breath of wild roses, something that re- 
minded the worn woman of the world of her van- 
ished spring, came over Mrs. Mortimer, as the 
girl’s young lips touched her powdery cheek. 

“You shall come to-morrow evening, then. 
Wear your plainest, simplest dress, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Mortimer, looking despairingly at Mrs. 
Trevylyan, ‘for my Thursdays are very informal. 
Good-by—good-by, Laura;” and Mrs, Mortimer 
made a precipitate retreat, not daring even to 
look at Mrs. Trevylyan. 

This latter lady had a long talk with her niece 
after Mrs. Mortimer left her, and found her ap- 
parently intelligent and bright, sweet-tempered 
and overwhelmingly obliging, but of a very de- 
termined spirit. 

“T do not wish you to walk out alone in New 
York until you know the streets, dear,” said she 
to her niece. 

“ Oh, aunt, I have a map of New York, and I 
know just how to reach the Park,and I ain’t 
afraid. Why, I shot a grizzly out at Chadwick’s, 
and I must walk seven miles a day, and unless I 
have some pleasant young man to walk with, I'd 
rather walk alone any time.” 

“ Oh, Rose, I couldn’t let you walk with a young 
man alone. That would not be proper.” 

“Oh yes, it would. I have several gentlemen 
friends. There’s Jack Townley. He was out 
shooting buffaloes last year at our place, and 
he’s real nice. He said if I came to New York, 
he would walk with me every day. Father let 
me go hunting with him.” 

“Yes, dear, but it,would not be thought proper 
in New York.” 

“Oh, I don’t care, so I know that I am doing 
right, what people think.” 





“Then, Rose, I ain afraid you will never suc- 
ceed in New York.” 

“Then I can go back to Chadwick’s, I’m only 
going to try New York to see if it pleases me. I 
don’t care whether I please it or not.” 

“Rose, when you went hunting ‘grizzlies,’ as 
you call them, you had to have a particular kind 
of rifle, and a sort of dog that is not afraid of 
bears, did you not ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Rose; “you have to be very 
particular when you go after a grizzly.” 

“ Well, Rose, when you are to bring down so- 
ciety, you have to be very careful of your ammu- 
nition. Your dress and manners are the powder 
and shot, You want to succeed in society—you 
want to bring down your bear—don’t you ?” 

Rose looked sideways at her aunt a moment, 
then gave a little laugh. 

“You are pretty smart, ain’t you, aunt ?” said 
the girl. ‘“ You mean that I’ve got to tame down 
some ?” 

“T mean that you had better take a little ad- 
vice from an experienced hunter, Rose, before you 
go out for a new kind of game.” 

Rose looked down at her brown hands and at 
her swift feet that had never known any restraint 
before. 

“T am afraid I can not be very tame,” said 
she, “ but I will try to do what you tell me to.” 

Mrs. Trevylyn, like a sagacious woman, deter- 
mined to let Rose alone, and left her wise words 
to take rootin her mind. She amused her by driv- 
ing about the city until dinner, and after that 
meal allowed her to go alone to her room to dress 
for Mrs. Mortimer’s evening reception. 

“Now if you need help, Rose, let Martha, my 
maid, come in, won’t you?” said her aunt. 

“What, that stiff old thing! No. I couldn't 
have her round,” said Rose. “ All my dresses 
button up in front, and I can do my own hair, I 
hope. I wish you would come in and see how I 
look. I guess I’ll wear my brocade.” 

“Oh no; something simpler,” suggested Mrs. 
Trevylyan. 

“Well, there’s my green silk,” said Rose. 

When Mrs. Trevylyan went in at nine o’clock 
to see to her niece’s toilette, she found her stand- 
ing before the glass, with The Hnameller’s Assist- 
ant open before her, painting her cheeks in great 
daubs of red, and putting powder and chalk on 
in heavy patches. 

“Oh, Rose! Rose! Rose! what are you doing ? 
Spoiling your fine clear skin by putting on all 
those cosmetics? Rub them off at once. I shall 
be peremptory here; I will not allow you to make 
a wild Indian of yourself.” 

‘“ But I have read that New York ladies always 
paint when they go to parties,” said Rose, drop- 
ping her brushes in dismay. 

“The decent ones do not,” said Mrs. Trevylyan. 
“Wash your face instantly, and never put any 
false colors upon it. In the first place, it is a vul- 
gar thing to do, even if you needed it; and sec- 
ondly, you do not need it.” 

Rose looked longingly at the carefully prepared 
rouge saucer which she had supposed was the 
veriest grammar of a fashionable toilette. 

Her own color came out 80 vividly, however, 
after the cold water douche, and the bit of anger 
and mortification, that she could not but be 
pleased. 

“ There is a damask rose,” said Mrs. Trevylyan, 
tapping the cheek ; and carefully taking all the 
paints and powders, she threw them into the wood 
fire which blazed upon the hearth. 

“ Now which dress ?” 

Lying on the bed was a blazing brocade, which 
would have done for Lady Teazle, but which was 
terribly inappropriate to a young girl, and a bright 
green silk, which was trimmed with vivid red 
roses, 

‘“‘Haven’t you a plain black silk ?” asked Mrs. 
Trevylyan, in despair. “This is a small party, 
and these dresses look like private theatricals.” 

“Yes,” said Rose, disappointed; “but that 
makes me look so old.” 

“Well, try it, and come down to me. I am sure 
you will be very pretty in it.” 

When Rose came down, she had been crying, 
and it was evident that she was not quite ready 
for the black silk yet. She was in the blazing 
brocade, and looked like Millais’s Vanessa. Its 
bright yellow threw out her brunette complexion 
magnificently, and her aunt exclaimed, impru- 
dently : 

“ Well, you are a handsome creature, and don’t 
cry, dear. We will get you some simpler dresses 
later. Let me see your feet. White satin slip- 
pers! Oh, darling Rose, do put on a pair of— 
Well, no matter; black satin boots can be bought 
to-morrow.” 

The brocade was miserably cut, and made in a 
fashion which had prevailed several seasons ago. 
It did its best to conceal and disfigure the pretty, 
slender, agile figure of the Western girl. It was 
loaded down with real lace fit for a duchess, and 
across the bosom blazed an imitation jewel of 
green and red glass. 

Mrs. Trevytyan removed this ornament, and 
put a rose in its place. 

“You must wear your own flower, dear,” said 
she. 

Martha stepped in with a warm fur cloak for 
the young lady, and in her own bonnet and shawl, 
ready to accompany her. 

“Why, you ain’t going to the party, are you?” 
said Rose, looking at Martha. 

“She goes to take care of you, my dear—to 
wait on you, and to come home with you. She 
will sit in the dressing-room, and await your 
pleasure,” said Mrs. Trevylyan. 

“Well, I should think that would be cold com- 
fort,” said the shooter of grizzlies. 

Mrs. Trevylyan was spared the last blow. Just 
before stepping into Mrs. Mortimer’s beautiful 
parlor, filled with the very créme de la créme of 
New York society, Rose drew on a pair of one- 
button green gloves which had been worn before. 

(ro we CONTINUED.) 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


EVENING DRESSES. 


ULL-DRESS toilettes retain the basque cor- 

sage with flowing train and petticoat front 
as the principal features; yet there is great di- 
versity in these, and they are varied in many 
small details. The basque, so invariably cut with 
an open square neck last winter, is now opened 
in a sharp low point in the front and back of the 
neck, and this may be partly filled in with tulle 
or silk muslin, or merely edged with a lace frill; 
there are still many square-necked dresses finish- 
ed below the square with a vest that is cut in 
long tabs, and a few of the wired collars are still 
used op the back of these open-throated corsages. 
The antique corsage, with its sharply pointed front 
and back, is liked for ladies who have very full 
figures, and these may be fastened in front or 
back according to taste. Low round waists are 
revived for very young ladies, and especially for 
débutantes ; occasionally the Marguérite corsage 
is seen with the neck half-high and round, with 
gathered silk muslin to fill it out to the throat. 
Transparent sleeves of lace or of beaded tulle, 
or else the absence of all sleeves, mark the more 
elaborate toilettes, and also the simpler youthful 
dresses ; elbow sleeves are seen with many basque 
corsages, and ladies who have thin arms add the 
antique puffed sleeves to the pointed antique 
waists. For heavy velvets an arrangement giv- 
ing the princesse drapery in the back is liked by 
large ladies, as this has the effect to reduce ap- 
parent size; this is done by continuing the mid- 
dle forms of the back down the train, letting each 
form broaden to the full width of the material, 
and fall below the tournure in two great box 
pleats. The newest trains of great length made 
by Worth are sharply pointed, and all the full- 
ness is massed in the middle breadths in pleats 
that meet in a small space, where they are at- 
tached to the belt, making a very narrow and 
graceful train. 

Very long trains require four straight breadths 
of the material, and to these are sometimes add- 
ed a narrow gore on each side where the train 
comes far forward on the petticoat. Young la- 
dies prefer the shorter skirts, and there are now 
not only demi-trains, but quarter trains, as well 
as short skirts that escape the floor. All these 
trains are of straight flowing breadths, entirely 
without trimming in the way of flounces, such 
ornaments, especially lace flounces, being con- 
fined to the petticoat front, unless the skirt is 
short, when the flounces may go all around it. 
The modistes’ rule about lengths and widths of 
trains is for quarter trains that slope from eight 
to twelve inches longer behind than on the sides 
three straight breadths must be used, while those 
with twenty inches additional length require four 
breadths, The petticoat fronts must be very flat, 
and are usually made on a foundation of silk 
that has a seam down the middle, and consists of 
two very broad pieces at the foot, sloped narrow- 
er at the top to fit the figure ; upon this the out- 
side material is laid in lengthwise pleats that 
meet in the middle, and have broad flat sides like 
panels, or else the entire front is in three or four 
box pleats that are tubular—not pressed flatly— 
and after widening toward the foot, these pleats 
are edged with lace, and prettily festooned over 
narrow knife-pleatings of satin. The panier ef- 
fects seen are confined to a very small space 
across the top and sides, and lose themselves in 
the first seam of the trained breadths. The scarf 
paniers that pass around the figure and end in a 
great bow behind have already become common, 
and are now confined to very simple dresses. The 
deeply pointed Greek apron remains in favor for 
the fronts of dresses, and also scarfs in horizon- 
tal upturned pleats, with very fully gathered lace 
flounces between. Rows of pearl or other beaded 
passementerie are placed down the front be- 
tween lengthwise box pleats that bave festooned 
lace ends. 

Shrimp pink and white are the colors most 
used by Worth for full-dress toilettes this season, 
and this new shade of pink with salmon tinges 
is the favorite for contrasting with other colors, 
thus shrimp pink satin for the petticoat front and 
terra cotta brocaded velvet for the basque and 
train of dinner dresses, or white Sicilienne for a 
ball dress, with shrimp pink moiré in front veiled 
with lace. An elaborate toilette from Worth has 
the petticoat front formed of four box pleats of 
shrimp pink satin merveilleux, rounded out in 
what the French call organ-pipe pleatings, sepa- 
rated by rows of marguérites made of pearls and 
white chenille, and finished at the foot by fes- 
toons of Valenciennes lace. The basque and 
train are of satin brocade, with cream ground 
wrought with carnations in gold thread, and deli- 
cate pink shades, with olive foliage. The pink 
satin re-appears as a vest, with tabs below the 
square open neck, as scarfs on the elbow sleeves, 
and as facings for the slender long pointed train. 
On other dresses Worth uses this salmon pink 
shade as a third fabric, making slender lengthwise 
pleats of it down the front, over which open em- 
broidered or brocaded panels that form the side 
breadths, while the train and paniers are of white 
repped silk like that used in the pointed corsage. 
Large rosettes of pink satin also trim the sides 
of white dresses. When watered silk is used for 
evening dresses, white is a favorite choice, and 
with this, quantities of lace with pearl passemen- 
terie form the trimmings. 

Pale pink and deep damask red moiré dresses 
are also liked this season, and sometimes these 
two colors appear in the same dress. The low- 
necked dresses worn by débutantes are usually 
white, either of tulle with moiré trimmings, or 
else gauze with silver spangles wrought on the 
fabric. These may have short skirts or quarter 
trains, as the wearer chooses. Short skirts are 
elaborately trimmed to distinguish them from the 
flowing trains, from which all furbelows are ban- 
ished. Satin Surah short dresses of canary yel- 
low, or salmon pink, or sky blue, have three 





flounces of the material edged with d’ Aurillac 
lace two fingers deep, and these cover the skirt 
up to the hips, where a bouffant panier is posed. 
Velvet dresses are made very plain as far as the 
corsage and train are concerned, but there is a 
fancy for having contrasting petticoat fronts of 
light colors to brighten up dark velvets, such as 
pale blue moiré with the darkest green velvet, 
and shrimp pink with golden brown or with ter- 
ra cotta red velvet. Plain velvets are rivalled by 
those that are brocaded, and by the moleskin plush, 
which makes softer drapery than the stiffer vel- 
vets. White tulle or gauze dresses have con- 
trasting colors in their floral garniture, such as 
two kinds of roses, Jacqueminots with Marshal 
Niels, or else pale pink roses with dark damask 
buds. Although flower sets are not very elabo- 
rate, a few imported white dresses have beds of 
roses down the front, or else a border of crushed 
pink roses surrounds a short dancing dress. The 
use of pink or deep red flowers on pale blue dress- 
es is still popular. Though there are fewer blue 
dresses than usual this winter, those of ciel blue 
velvet, or of moiré or satin merveilleux, are al- 
ways liked by blondes. The beaded fronts most 
used are those that come done in patterns on 
tulle or on satin, while for darker dinner toi- 
lettes of satin or of velvet there are front 
breadths of embossed velvet that make very rich 
dresses. 

The lustre and long pile of plush are found to 
be very becoming, and it is used for corsages with 
satin over moiré skirts, and also for the trimmings 
of entire dresses of these materials and of bro- 
cades. White or pale-colored moiré basques, or 
else pointed antique waists, are chosen by young 
ladies to give variety to their wardrobes, as they 
may be worn with dark velvet skirts as well as 
with white skirts fully trimmed with lace. White 
wool costumes are now so much used for day 
dresses at home that they are being abandoned 
for full-dress occasions, except for misses and 
very young ladies, - As we have already said, 
moiré with lace is a fashionable white toilette for 
evening, and the Spanish laces are found to be 
very pretty on such dresses. 


EVENING CLOAKS AND BONNETS, 


Opera cloaks long enough to envelop the figure 
are made in the straight Chinese shapes with 
square sleeves, and are as easily put off and on 
as the simplest circulars. They are made of 
white camel’s-hair wrought all over with Japanese 
designs in colors, and are lined with colored plush, 
or else they are of elaborately brocaded white 
velvet. Chenille fringe of the sleek kind, called 
seal-skin fringe, and set as thickly as a ruche, is 
a favorite trimming for these cloaks, while others 
have borders of marabout feathers. Pale blue 
plush cloaks are also among the importations, 
and on these are festooned flounces of white 
Spanish lace. The bonnets worn for full dress 
in Paris are very small, and those of white or of 
shrimp pink plush find most favor here. Pearl 
lace and the new Kensington laces with long 
stitches of white floss are the trimmings on 
these, to which are added curled short ostrich 
tips, or else a very long plume that passes be- 
hind and falls on the shoulder. 


DRESSY MUFFS. 


Muffs of plush, satin, and of lace are now made 
to accompany very dressy opera cloaks and bon- 
nets. Very pretty muffs are shown of white sat- 
in with a very long Spanish lace barbe draped 
twice around it, and held in place by bows of 
ivory white ribbon. Leopard-spotted plush muffs 
are lined with shrimp pink satin edged with black 
Spanish lace, and ornamented with short pink os- 
trich tips. The black muffs of plush or of moiré 
are more useful, though not so dressy; for in- 
stance, a stylish little muff is of black plush gath- 
ered at the edges to show a lining of cardinal red 
plush, and trimmed with a great bow of wide 
black satin ribbon; another is of black moiré in 
bag shape, trimmed with black Spanish lace. 

LACE RUFFS, 

Very full ruffs of white or of black lace en- 
circling the neck closely are shown as the newest 
lingerie. Sometimes a barbe or scarf of similar 
lace is tied in front, in other cases the ruff is 
simply fastened by a brooch. These are shown 
in Spanish and Breton laces, black and white 
alike. With black lace ruffs no white is worn 
next the skin, and this is also true of the black 
lace fichus that are now worn open very low at 
the throat. 

ULSTERETTES, ETC. 

Among the comfortable English suits imported, 
the Ulsterette commends itself for a travelling 
and rainy-day garment. This is of English Cheviot 
or Scotch suitings like the cloths worn by gentle- 
men, made with an easy-fitting coat reaching near- 
ly to the knees, and having a cape from throat to 
elbows ; the back has two great box pleats meet- 
ing the side flaps that are sewed on horizontally, 
and furnished with numberless pockets. To go 
with this is a skirt that buttons down the entire 
front, is attached to a yoke, and has its whole 
fullness massed in two broad pleats behind. 

The Newmarket cloak is also a graceful wrap 
with square sleeves and box-pleated back, made 
of English cloths. 

There is a sudden fancy for dark green cloth 
Ulsters, that are really very handsome garments 
when shirred at the neck somewhat in Mother 
Hubbard fashion, though less full and clumsy 
than the original Mother Hubbard cloak. Square 
sleeves are set in armholes of this circular wrap, 
and the foot is finished with a deep pleated flounce 
of the dark green cloth. 

Pretty little jackets of black Jersey cloth are 
imported for young ladies and misses, and are 
completed by triple collars of red Jersey cloth. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConnELLy; Miss Swirzer; and Messrs. Ar- 
NOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; James McCresry & Co. ; 
Srern Broruers; and ArrKen, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Waterloo Chamber in Windsor Castle is 
to be redecorated in brown and gold after de- 
signs by the Queen and the Princess Beatrice. 

—A writer having excited the wrath of Mr. 
Browning, “I should like, said the poet, “to 
rub that man’s nose in his own books.” 

—At the electrical exhibition in Paris, M. 
CHRISTOPHLE showed an ingenious application 
of electricity to the plating of silver in some 
charming drinking vessels in the hammered 
Japanese style, brightened with flowers in col- 
ored metals, copied from the wares of the Tir- 
FANYS. 

—Mr. MEREDITH ReaD bas received from the 
King of Greece the grand cordon of the Order 
of the Redeemer, for his services to that country. 

—There not being already plaids enough in all 
the tartans of all the clans, the Prince of Wales 
has been bending his mighty intellect to the in- 
vention of a new one in searlet, green, and 
white, and his family have all been wearing it. 

—The Sultan of Zanzibar, besides paying the 
expenses, has settled two thousand dollars a 
year on Mr. Josep THOMSON, whi is searching 
lis rivers for gold. 

—Hrram Maxim, of the Maxim Liglit, has a 
shock head of iron-gray hair, and so have De 
Lessers, Victron Hugo, AtpHonse Daubset, 
Epison, GAMBETTA, and JABLOCHKOFF. 

—Lanpor would always insist on pronoun- 
cing yellow “‘yaller,” lilac, ‘“laylock,”’ and gold, 
“yoold.”? He had also certain phonetic ideas of 
spelling, and made his printers and proof-readers 
dispense with every unnecessary letter. 

—Lora LonsDALE has just sold for a hundred 
and fifty dollars, to a circus, a favorite horse of 
his father’s, for which that nobleman once paid 
thirty thousand dollars. 

—Among ADELINA PATTI’s costumes on her 
tour in this country is one of brilliant chamois 

lush, which has the appearance of being sprin- 

led with silver; the trimming is in bands of 
embossed leather in the same tint, and in lea- 
ther embroidery on plush, and is said to be ex- 
ceedingly effective. 

—All the Russian prisoners are not patriots 
suffering for the human race. Lieutenant Lanps- 
BERG, who murdered Madame VLasorF and her 
servant for money to pay his debts of honor, 
employs his life sentence of penal servitude in 
overseeing the construction of fortifications by 
a gung of rebellious Mussulmans from the Cau- 
casus. 

—Dr. FRIEDRICH, whose treatment of the 
Queen of Sweden was so successful, lives and 
practices at Heidelberg. 

—Sir Henry Have.Lock-Auan is suffering 
severe mental derangement, occasioned primari- 
ly by sun-stroke in India. 

—Lady Bective, of the alpaca reform, is an 
Irishwoman both by birth and marriage. 

—The buyers of old-fashioned furniture have 
begun such a business in the ancient articles of 
the manor-houses of Russia that a St. Peters- 
burg newspaper has warned the provincial people 
against disposing of their furniture ignorantly. 

—The Scottish home of the Prince of Wales 
is at Abergeldie, an old monastic building two 
miles from Balmoral. It is owned by ‘* The 
Gorpon,”’ as its master, an English clergyman, 
is known on Dee-side, and the Queen leases it; 
but owing to differences between himself and 
the Prince, it is thought the lease will not be 
renewed by Mr. GorDoN, 

—The Hungarian baron Arpap LoprestTt, 
who has lately died, would never pay his taxes. 
He kept a pack of blood-hounds to hunt tax- 
collectors, who consequently gave him seldom 
opportunity. One having at one time succeed- 
ed in entering his castle, which was undermined 
aud man-trapped, was shown into a room where 
he was presently joined by an enormous wolf. 
He climbed on the stove, which was only warm, 
but soon grew hot and hotter, the Baron enjoy- 
ing his dance on the heated surface for a while. 
The authorities, however, kept the record, and 
his heirs have now paid all sums due. 

—It is proposed to revive the peerage of Lord 
HATHERLEY, in order to reward his nephew, the 
Transvaal fighter, Sir EVELYN Woop. 

—The Cleveland committee have received near- 
ly five thousand applications for GARFIELD relics. 

—The pew in St. John’s Church at Washing- 
ton formerly occupied by Mapison, and since 
then by generations of Presidents, has been tak- 
en possession of by Mr. ARTHUR, 

—Mr. WituiaM J. STILLMAN, who has been 
enlightening the world concerning the Venus 
of Milo, is at present exploring for the Ameri- 
can Archeological Society, and was one of the 
first to advocate true art in this country. 

—A friend of the sons of WILLIAM Story has 
sculptured a unique necklace, for a gift, of pieces 
of spar-like shell cut in septagons, each bead 
carved with the exact profile copy of the face of 
some joint friend of the donor and the recipient ; 
the beads are joined by links of gold. 

—Pére HyacintTHE has given his GARFIELD 
discourse for the third time to a crowded house. 

—The family of MrraBeav is not extinct, Ga- 
BRIEL VicTOR, grandson of ANDRE BonrIFAace 
Louis Riquetti, Vicomte de Mirabeau, who won 
distinction in the American Revolution, being 
yet alive, and bearing the title. 

—The dinner service used at the Boston ban- 
quet given in 1824 to LaFayette is the property 
of a lady in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

—General BuRTSEVSKY, lately deceased at St. 
Petersburg, left fifty-eight thousand rubles, 
whose income was to be applied to the benefit 
of people who had been accused of serious 
crime, but acquitted by jury. 

—At the recent meeting of Americanistas at 
Madrid, the descendant of CoLumsBous, the Duke 
de Veragua, and the descendant of the Aztec em- 
perors, the Duke de Montezuma, were present. 

—Three ladies during the last year have made 
the ascent of Mount Blanc. 

—It is said that Mr. Emerson has not waited 
for moods in his literary occupations. 

—A monograph of CaRLYLE has been begun 
by Mr. LowE.. 

—Mrs. JuLia Warp Hows, who wrote the 
‘* Battle Hymn of the Republic” in half an hour 
of the early dawn, is known among her friends 
as having the ‘‘red temperament,”’ on account 
of her auburn hair and enthusiastic nature. 

—Mrs. ANTOINETTE BLACKWELL joined the 
Congregational Church at nine years old, at six- 
teen was teaching school, and studied Hebrew 
and Greek later by herself. 

—Just before her marriage to MOHAMMED Bey, 
the Sultan’s sister StaBLa exhibited her trous- 
seau, which filled two large halls. The dresses 





were made on the model of a pattern dress from 
Paris, and were of satins and brocades in gor- 
geous tints, enriched with gold and silver em- 
broidery. There was no lace at all, and no bon- 
nets or hats, but plenty of feathers and flowers 
and gloves. The lingerie was all of fine silk, and 
many of the dresses were décolleté. 

—Senutor ALpDRIcH, of Rhode Island, is the 
youngest member of the Senate, being but forty, 
and Senator MORRILL, of Vermont, is the oldest, 
being seventy-one. 

—The French visitors were shown, the other 
day, by Mr. Baring, on their call at the State 
Department, the letter written by NAPOLEON 
annovticine his approaching marriage with Ma- 
RIE Louise, and that also in which he announces 
the birth of their son, the King of Rome. 

—The Spider's Web, Mr. Winerie.v’s play, 
which Mis##SENevizve Waxp has in hand, is an 
adaptation from Mo.igre’s Tartuffe. 

—BayYarD TAYLOr’s father and mother have 
been married sixty-seven years, and are both in 
fine health. 

—At the marriage in Washington the other 
day of Mr. Justice HaRLAN’s daughter to Mr. 
CHILbs, the bride wore a rich cream satin, very 
bouffant, looped with water-lilies, and made 
misty by her voluminous veil. 

—The Revolutionary General Henry Herkt- 
MER, for whom Herkimer County is named, hus 
a great-granddaughter living in Adams, New 
York. 

—Miss Mary SUTHERLAND CLARKE, grand- 
niece of WasHING@TON InviING, whom she is said 
to resemble, was lately married in New York to 
Mr. JoHN WILson, of Montreal, whose father 
was president of the Hudson Bay Company. 

—At the reception of Madume Ourtxey, of the 
French Legation, she was assisted by her niece, 
a descendant of the Admiral Count de Grasse, 
Miss Fow.er, of New York, who wore white 
erépe and the blush corals of Naples. 

—The house in which LaFayerrer lived, on 
Spring Street, in Newport, is said to be in per- 
fect repair, And the beautiful girl whom Wasu- 
INGTON selected for a partner when that city 
gave u ball to him, with LarayetTre and Rocuam- 
BEAU, died an old woman in the poor-house. 

—There are more than twenty thousand people 
in America descendants of one Richarp LYMAN, 
who landed in Boston two bundred and fifty 
years ago, from High Olgar, near London. 

—The largest cotton plantation owner in the 
world, the Khedive of Egypt ranking only sec- 
ond, is Mr. EpwarpD RIcHARDSON, of Mississip- 
pi. Mr.C. 8. Crapser, of Stockholm, New York, 
is the largest butter-maker, having buttered his 
bread to the amount of two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars since May, 

—A tin box sold lately by a New Orleans ex- 
press company for ten cents, contained a gold 
medal awarded to Dr. J. C. Legar&, for services 
during the yellow fever epidemic in 1878, by the 
Howard Association of Memphis, Tennessee. 
It was directly forwarded to him in Donaldson- 
ville, Louisiana. 

—Prince Leopo.p is President of the New 
Shakspeare Society lately opened in London, of 
which Mr. GARFIELD was a member. 

—When calling upon the father of Coartes 
SumMNER for a speech at a publie dinner once, 
JosiaH Quincy spoke of him as * the only sher- 
iff, except WALTER Scort, born on Parnassus.” 
He was also called * the best-mannered man in 
Boston.” 

—Queen MARGHERITA of Italy is well acquaint- 
ed with American literature, HAWTHORNE being 

her favorite romancer, and LONGFELLOW her 
poet. She thinks of urging her husband to send 
theirson, the young Prince of Naples, here, some 
day, to study our people and institutions. 

—ALPHONSE DaupeT says of his wife that 
“she is an artist herself. There is not a page 
which I have written that she has not seen and 
retouched, whereon she has not thrown her del- 
icate powder of blue and gold.” 

—The ex-Confederate General JuBaL Eariy 
looks like the ideal Rip Van Winkle, with his 
gray beard and flowing white hair, his drooping 
shoulders and the staff on which he leans. 

—ADELINA PaTTI says that from the moment 
her name is announced to appear, she is, from 
early in the morning of the day, so nervous and 
agitated that, when the hour arrives, stage fright 
has taken possession of her. 

—Fifty thousand dollars a year is the amount 
paid by our countryman Mr. Winans for shoot- 
ing preserves in Scotland. 

—For having volunteered to enter a burning 
warehouse and remove a case containing ten or 
twelve pounds of gunpowder last July, Wi1t- 
1AM HENRY BurT has received the ** Albert 
Medal of the Second Class” from the Queen. 

—The Liszr banquet was the first general 
gathering at the festive board in Boston in hon- 
or of the birthday of a living composer. 

—The first Cheez polka, the ‘* Esmeralda,’ 
composed by Franz HiLmMaR, who lately died at 
Prague, existed among the Bohemian peasants 
long before his time, although he was the first 
to put it into written musical form. 

—At nineteen, Jean Louis Hamon, the son of 
a shoemaker of Brittany, entered Paris, barefoot 
and moneyless, and when studying under Dea- 
ROCHE his fellow-students laughed at him, and 
advised him to return to his shoes. It was his 
fans, potteries, and boxes, painted for the Sévres 
works, which led to his suecess, which dates 
from the creation of the picture, bought by Na- 
POLEON III., called ‘‘ Ma Sceur n’y est pas.” 

—A gala carriage, rich with artistic sculptures 
in wood and marble, bronzes, and silver chis- 
elled, and with tapestries, and silks and satins of 
Lyons, has been sent to the Sultan at Constan- 
tinople by the BuiperR BrotHers, the Paris 
coach-makers. 

—The little daughter of Mr. FRANCKLYN, who 
loaned his residence to the sick President, GLa- 
Dys, & maiden of nine summers, goes bear-hunt- 
ing in the Rocky Mountains, in boy’s clothes, 
with her father. 

—Mr. SANTLEY, the singer, is very open-hand- 
ed with his wealth. He has promised twenty 
thousand dollars to one of Cardinal Mannine’s 

t institutions, he sings without salary in the 

assionist church, and he entirely provides for 
three or four orphan children who Lave no other 
support. 

—The proceeds of Professor TyNDALL’s lec- 
tures in this country were set aside to found a 
scholarship for American students in German 
universities, and Mr. Lucian L. BLAKE, son of 
Rev. Dr. BLakeE, pastor of the Winslow Church 
of Taunton, Massachusetts, is the first to re- 
ceive the benefit of it, at the Royal University 
of Berlin, 
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French knots 
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silks for the flowers, and olive for 
the 


caught down with fine 


the leaves and stems. 
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lines are in old gold silk. For the design figures between the sprays 
the velvet is underlaid with old gold satin, and cut away. The edge 
of the velvet is fastened down under old gold silk cord, and a parallel 
row of similar cord is sewed down as shown in the illustration. The 
embroidered figures 
on the satin are out- 
lined in stem stitch, 
and either crossed 
with silk or filled 
in in basket stitch. 
The three points at 
the top and bottom 
are in heliotrope 
silk, and the rest of 
the work is in olive 
silk. The small fig- 
ures between them 
on the velvet ground 
are in blue silk. The 
velvet is edged with 
olive wool tassel 
fringe, which is fast- 
ened down with a 
cross seam in yel- 
low silk. 


Crochet Border Al 
for Jackets, etc. 1) Barhibill (34, ae 
Tis crochet bor- : | ; 

der is worked with 
wool and silk, or 
with wool in two 
shades. It is the 
same as that used 
for the jacket on 
page 765, Bazar No. 
48, Vol. XIV., which 
see for further de- 
tails. 



























and work on it a round in double crochet. Fold each round through the 
middle, and braid the four ends in the manner shown in the illustration; 
then join the upper edge of the braid to the bottom of the cape with a 
round worked with the darkest shade of tan-color, working alternately 
1 se. (single crochet) on 
the edge of the braid and 
1 sl, on the edge of the 
cape. Work along the 
lower edge of the braid 
as follows: Ist round;— 
Using the fourth (dark- 
est) shade, work alter- 
nately 1 se. on a st. of 


the braid and 1 ch., pass- 


SUSU Owe se 


ing a space on the edge 


corresponding with the 
ch. 2d round, — With 
the second shade alter- 
nately work 5 de. (dou- 
ble crochet) around the 
next ch. in the preceding 
round and pass 5 st. 8d 
round.— * 2 se, on the 
next 2 de. in the preced- 
ing round, 4 se, sepa- 
espe | | rated by 3 ch. on the 
Jalal i following de., 2 se, on 


TAR M4 ageetroe ew. 


> 
x 


So ong 


the next 2 de., 1 se. on 
the middle st. of the next 
5 passed in the Ist round, 
working around the vein 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Crocuet Cape.—Back anp Front.—[See Fig. 3.] in the preceding round; 


repeat from *, Next 
work 2 rounds like the 
preceding 2 with the 
third shade, tr insposing 
the pattern in the man- 
ner shown in the illus- 
tration, and then a round 
th the dark- 
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Crochet Cape. 
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ed with navy blue 15 Cents. : io - yy en t 
hyr Li { x ripti ‘ ; i ZZ “de : tern and description next 5 in the preceding 
zephyr wool in Af- For pattern and description see 5 CaN 


) a 6 round. 8 el c. ar ‘ 
ghan stitch, and is Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 51-8. » IX., Figs. 44-46. round, 8 ch., 1 se. around 


edged at the bottom Ee eee the of h between the 
with the border Fig. 3 in four shades of tan-color, closing with ses aay he pe ee eres we ee the 
a round in blue wool and deep blue fringe. The front edges and Nee? ef bis os matin . si Oy yes At Eeom Ms * Cut 
the neck are finished with a narrow tan-colored border. Crochet Re a pe iy = is 9 p aah ach Ke 2 Sareea, 16 ine - ong 
cord drawn through a round in double crochet at the neck serves to die ale a 41 f ; ; Psy y Meegaxdacinths segs ey For the bor- 
fasten it. To make the ape begin at the bottom with a foundation ter along the Tront edges of the cape work 6 rounds in single crochet, 


taking each st. through the full chain of the st. in th | 
and working the Ist round with the first shade, the 2d and 3d rounds with 
the second, the 4th and 5th rounds with the third a1 d fourth 
ively, and the 6th round with blue wool 


chain of 355 st. (stitch), and crochet 62 pattern rows in Afghan stitch. 
Each pattern row of this well-known stitch consists of two rounds, one for- 
ward, in which the st. are taken up, and one back, in which they are worked 
off. In each pattern row of the 62 decrease 2 st. in the middle of the back, for 
which work off the 

middle 3 st. in the 2d 
round together, and in the 
Ist round of the following 
pattern row take up only 1 st. 
out of these 3. Decrease also 
by 1 st. at the beginning 
and end of every second 
pattern row, for which 
work off 2 st. together, 
and take up only 1 st. out 


receding round, 
hade 8 respe et 


ON BECOMING 
MIDDLE-AGED,. 


W HAT chic fly differentiates 

middle age from old age 
is that the mind stil 
retains the power of 
growth, and is impres- 
sionable to new ideas, 
I know that in extreme 

























Fig. 2.—Empror- 
ERY FoR TOImLette 
Cusnion, Fie. 1. 


of them. In addition to old age Berzelius has 
these decreasings, work two of 1 st. | worked in his laboratory; and 


each on each side for the slope of | men have commenced new lan- 
the shoulder, beginning in the 45th | guages; and Lyndhurst, Brough- 
round at 38 and 71 st. from the | am, and Beaconsfield have made 
middle of the back. Work these | wonderful speeches ; and Sir Fitz 


d i " 


Fig. 1.—Emproiwered Torerre Cusuton.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Scorcn Crora Croak.—Back anp Front. Back.—Cur Parrern, No. 8159: Price 25 Cents 


Cur Parrern, No. 3158: Price 25 Cents. 


For description see Supplement 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-4. 
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derful judges ; 
bringing them in 
a straight line over 
one another in ase 
such a manner «= 

that the number 
of st. between each 
two of them is 
steadily lessened. 
After completing 
the 62d round, 
edge the neck with 
a round in single 
crochet, and then 
with one in double crochet. For the frill at the neck, which 
is overseamed to it, work 4 pattern rows in Afghan stitch 
with blue wool on a foundation of corresponding length, 
and then, forward and back, 4 raised rows on the surface 
with the third shade of tan-color, one on the st. of each 
pattern row, working alternately 1 sl. (slip stitch) around 
the next upright vein and 8 ch. (chain stitch), For the bor- 
der around the bottom (see Fig. 3) take the lighter two Our powers are at the highest point of development, and 
shades of tan-colored wool, and with each of them crochet our power of disciplining these powers should be at its 
a foundation chain about five yards and three-quarters long, Fig. 3.—Crocuet Borner ror Cape, Fie, 1, best. As that clever Mrs, Grote said, “ Memory and Order 
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stock instances 
cited by Cicero 
or Friar Bacon; 
but these men 
still retained that 
vigor of faculty 
which is the pe- 
culiar — preroga- 
tive of middle 
ge, and had not 
that which 
is worst in old 


age creeping over 





Crocuet BorperR FOR JACKETS, ETC. Fig. 2.—Borper ror Cutip’s Sur 


Fra. 1 


them. Indeed, there are many who have sung the praises 
of middle age, and we who are middle-aged may be well 
content to listen to those siren voices.. “It is a poor wine,” 
says Lord Jeffreys, “that grows sour with age.” As we 
come toward middle life we become mellower—at le ast, we 


must hope so—more kindly and courteous and considerate. 
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serve us best’; our minds become “ sorted,” 
and we do not lose time and temper in hunting 
after things as we once did. There is an old 
French proverb that says, “ Si jeunesse savait, si 
vieillesse pouvait.” In middle age we establish 
an equilibrium between “la jeunesse” and “la 
vieillesse,” and for a time combine the possibili- 
ties of action and of knowledge. That climacter- 
ic is justly “ grand” which brings the nine times 
seven tale of years. Of course the climacteric 
projects its shadow, but we need not dwell within 
the shadow. “One should never think of death. 
One should think of life. That is real piety.” So 
says Lord Beaconsfield. The truth is put in ra- 
ther a one-sided way, but it is very truthful. I 
am reminded of a saying of one of the holiest 
and best men who ever lived, who once said that 
he had no time to think about his soul. What 
he really meant was that he so busied himself 
with the things of Heaven that Heaven would 
take care of his soul. Here is another of his fine 
sayings: “ Time is the excuse of feeble and trou- 
bled spirits. They make time the sleeping part- 
ner of their lives, to accomplish what ought to 
be achieved by their own will.” It is hardly too 
much to say that the highest interests in the world 
are concentrated in middle-aged men, and the 
world’s hardest work is done by them. “ Those 
are terrible fellows to fight, those men with fam- 
ilies,” said the great general. 
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THE QUESTION OF CAIN, 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL. 


Mrs. MaBBERLEY was busy in her morning- 
room, and had given positive orders that she was 
not to be disturbed for anything short of a tele- 
gram. She had always been a much-occupied 
woman, but of late her cares seemed to have un- 
dergone a sensible increase. She had become 
less exacting toward Miss Chevenix, troubling 
herself hardly at all about her movements, and be- 
ing satisfied to know that she was with Mrs. Town- 
ley Gore a good deal. There were no close ob- 
servers to take note of Mrs. Mabberley’s doings ; 
from any movement of curiosity on the part of 
Beatrix, she was well aware that she would be 
secured by the invincible indifference of her 
young friend, and her servants were thoroughly 
drilled. They were well paid and well treated, 
but there was not one of them who did not know 
that if the slightest annoyance to Mrs. Mabberley 
were produced by any servants’-hall gossip, the 
immediate loss of a very comfortable place would 
be the result. The quiet, insignificant little wo- 
man had a wonderful faculty of compelling obe- 
dience, perhaps because she conveyed, when there 
was occasion, the impression that she was entire- 
ly inaccessible to any movement of pity. The 
idea of remonstrating with Mrs. Mabberley was 
not one to be entertained by those who were 
brought into immediate contact with her. She 
took a secret and vindictive pleasure in the con- 
sciousness that she had reduced Beatrix to obedi- 
ence, and on looking forward, as she was now do- 
ing, to the break-up of her present mode of life, 
and the transfer of herself and her possessions 
to anotber country, she almost regretted the re- 
linquishment of that exercise of power. There 
was none that had ever yielded her more concen- 
trated, concealed, and silent satisfaction ; it grat- 
ified at once her dislike of Beatrix, and a certain 
grudge which she cherished against the memory 
of Mr. Chevenix. Risky as such a step would, to 
her full knowledge, have been, Mrs. Mabberley 
would have married Beatrix’s father if he had 
asked her, and she had often speculated upon his 
doing so as the readiest way of settling certain 
outstanding accounts between them ; for the “fru- 
gal mind” of Mrs, Mabberley was never diverted 
from the practical by the sentimental view of any 
question. Mr. Chevenix had, however, not asked 
her. For this omission his daughter had uncon- 
sciously paid, although Mrs. Mabberley had kept 
to the letter of the bargain that had been made 
between herself and Beatrix. 

This bargain was the subject of her cogitation 
now, and she was thinking how easily, on the 
whole, Beatrix had fulfilled her share of it, and 
how fortunate she had been. The turning up of 
such a trump card as Mr. Horndean in such a 
game as they were playing was indeed an extraor- 
dinary piece of luck. That he was a gambler, 
momentarily diverted from the indulgence of his 
favorite vice by the irruption into his life of a 
temporarily stronger passion, Mrs. Mabberley was 
aware, and that he would probably take to gam- 
bling again, when the new passion had been grat- 
ified, she did not doubt ; but that was the affair 
of Beatrix, who certainly was not such a fool, al- 
beit she was in love with Mr. Horndean, as to 
suppose she was going to marry a man without 
vices. Mrs. Mabberley smiled a little as she 
thought how unusually fair a match it would be 
between these two when they haa settled down 
to the “ life-long scrimmage” of matrimony. She 
had a sound, though of course a secret, contempt 
for Mr. Horndean, and would have backed Bea- 
trix to any extent to win in the long-run, if she 
had not been in love with him. Mrs. Mabberley 
distrusted mixed motives: they divided one’s 
forces ; they disturbed one’s calculations ; they pre- 
vented that concentration of mind and purpose 
which she had found so useful—indeed, so indis- 
pensable. But she could not waste time in look- 
ing beyond Beatrix’s palpable good luck ; in the 
future she must fight her own corner, and Mrs. 
Mabberley would not be there to observe with 
impartial curiosity how she did it. 

In the silent, unobtrusive manner that was her 
way of doing everything, Mrs. Mabberley had been 





for some time making preparations for leaving 
London. Some valuable and ugly articles of fur- 
niture and ornament had been quietly disposed 
of. There was no one in particular to miss them, 
or to notice that the house had gradually assumed 
the dull and spare aspect of a house to be let 
furnished, and was in all respects limited to the 
strictly necessary. The removal of these articles, 
and also that of some heavy boxes which were 
accompanied by Mrs. Mabberley herself in a cab, 
had taken place in the absence of Beatrix; but 
this might easily have been an accidental occur- 
rence, however; for whenever Miss Chevenix 
could find a reasonable excuse for going out and 
staying out she availed herself of it, and with such 
excuses Mrs. Townley Gore, whose complaisance 
ior her brother was all that could be desired, was 
very ready to furnish her. The depletion of the 
house did not attract the attention of Beatrix, but 
it was not accomplished without the knowledge 
of Delphine, 

“She is getting ready to be off,” said Delphine 
to herself. “I wonder whether she means to save 
herself before or after? It does not signify much 
to me, because she can not go, either before or 
after, without settling with me. And I wonder 
when I shall receive my final instructions? My 
faith ! I shall be content, for I hate this England.” 
And then Delphine permitted herself to indulge 
in visions of a future in which a remunerative 
Jonds de commerce and a smart husband played 
part, which “smiled to her,” and was philosoph- 
ically indifferent to Miss Chevenix’s temper. 
“Somebody else will have to bear that by-and- 
by,” she reflected, “ without being nearly as well 
paid for it as I shall have been.” . 

This was, however, before Delphine discover- 
ed, from the conversation between Mrs. Townley 
Gore and Beatrix, what had become of Madame 
Lisle. From that moment her indifference van- 
ished, and for reasons of her own she took a vi- 
gilant interest in all that was going on. Beatrix 
habituaily spoke to her in French, and was apt 
to forget that Delphine understood English, and 
Mrs. Townley Gore never troubled herself to think 
of Delphine at all, so that she constantly expected 
to hear some further mention of Madame Lisle ; 
but she did not hear any: the subject was en- 
tirely without interest to the friends. She was 
now as eager for information about the marriage 
as she had been devoid of curiosity respecting it. 
She wanted to know exactly what was the time 
fixed, at what church the wedding would take 
place, and where the happy pair were to go to 
for their honey-moon. The time was only vague- 
ly named as yet. ‘Some day in January,” Miss 
Chevenix had said, and that pleased Delphine ; 
there would be plenty of time for the doing of 
that which she wanted to have done, She might 
even have the satisfaction of seeing it done, as 
she had not yet been told at what time she was 
to leave Miss Chevenix; she knew only that she 
was not to remain with her after her marriage. 

Miss Chevenix had gone out before luncheon 
with Mrs, Townley Gore on the dark dull wintry 
day that Mrs. Mabberley was devoting to busi- 
ness, when Delphine was told that she was want- 
ed in the morning-room. Just as she reached the 
ground-fioor Mr. Ramsden came out of the room, 
and said, as he passed her, with a familiar leer, 
“ Any news of the famous pearls ?” 

Without waiting for a reply, he opened the 
house door and went out, closing the door quite 
noiselessly behind him. 

“T hate that man,” said Delphine to herself, 
“ and when I can do him a bad turn without harm- 
ing myself, I will give myself that pleasure. It 
is not yet, but it will come.” 

“T sent for you,” said Mrs. Mabberley, “ to say 
that I shall want you to leave London just before 
Christmas.” 

“That is very soon,” said Delphine, disconcert- 
ed and disappointed. 

“ Yes, it is sooner than I had intended, but it 
will make no difference to you. Miss Chevenix 
wishes to have her new maid with her for a little 
while before her marriage, so that she may get 
used to her.” 

“Is the new maid engaged? Does madame 
know her ?”” 

“T believe Miss Chevenix is making arrange- 
ments, but I know nothing about them or the 
person concerned. You will attend strictly to 
the instructions I am now giving you. To-mor- 
row you will have a letter from your father tell- 
ing you that your mother is ill, and that you must 
return at once. You will regret to have to leave 
Miss Chevenix, but you will not consent to remain 
beyond next Thursday morning. You will make 
all your preparations, and on Thursday you will 
leave London for Paris; but you will not go by 
the mail, as you will be supposed to do, but by 
Newhaven and Dieppe, and you will remain at 
Dieppe until you receive instructions from me.” 

“I understand, then, that I am still in ma- 
dame’s service ?” 

“Certainly. You will hear from me, or per- 
haps see me, within a few days. You will go to 
the place written down here, and stay there, keep- 
ing quiet and attracting no attention.” 

“And if anything should prevent the arrival 
of madame ?” 

“You mean, if I should attempt to deprive you 
of your place, and cheat you of your pay? Well, 
1 do not blame you for the doubt; I rather ad- 
mire your prudence ; but it is overscrupulous. I 
always discharge debts of this kind for my own 
sake. When you leave London you shall take 
your pay with you, although you still remain in 
my service,” . 

“T hope madame will forgive me; I did not 
intend—madame need not fear—” stammered 
Delphine, cowed by the cold, even tone and the 
single instantly shifted glance of the only person 
of whom she was afraid. 

“T do not feav any one or anything,” said Mrs. 
Mabberley, ‘uietly, raising her right hand and let- 
ting it fall noiselessly on the desk before her—a 
familiar movement of hers, to which Beatrix had 





a special dislike. “Iam entirely satisfied of your 
fidelity, for it'is necessary to your safety. You 
will leave everything that is in your charge in as 
good order as possible. You can gonow; I shall 
have no more to say to you until you come to- 
morrow to tell me of the letter from your father.” 

Mrs. Mabberley resumed her writing, and Del- 
phine left the room, puzzled and foiled. Unless 
that which she wished to see done were done 
quickly, she would derive no gratification from 
it. She was equally anxious to do one person a 
service and another person an injury by the step 
she had taken, and it would be verv hard on her 
not to know whether she had succeeded in doing 
either, 

Delphine could not indulge in reflection just 
then; she had to take the things Miss Chevenix 
would tequiire for a three days’ visit to Kaiser 
Crescent, and to be there in time to dress her for 
dinner. 

Mrs. Townley Gore’s drawitg-room was an ani- 
mated s¢en até on that afternoon. The drawn 
curtains, numerous wax-lights, and cheerful wood 
fires offered a delightful contrast to the cold, 
damp, and darkness outside ; rare hot-house plants 
with shining leaves adorned the rooms here and 
there, and beyond were the battalions of the con- 
servatory, with its scented fountain and its shaded 
lamps. Tea, with all the accessories of that in- 
terpolated meal, was in progress, and some sub- 
ject of interest, sufficient to collect the scattered 
talkers who had met there by accident into a 
group in which a serious discussion was being 
carried on, had been started among the ten per- 
sons who were present. Mrs. Townley Gore, sit- 
ting by the tea table, was examining a drawing 
held in a position convenient to her eyes by her 
brother, while Beatrix, occupying the central po- 
sition on a large sofa between two very elegantly 
dressed ladies, had a large flat book of colored 
fashion plates on her knees, and Frank Lisle, who 
had taken possession of a footstool and placed 
himself in front of her, was urging the claims to 
preference of a Hungarian costume depicted on 
the open page. The subject under discussion 
was a fancy ball which was to take place early 
in January at the house of a celebrated artist, 
and to which “all the world” was going. The 
occupants of Mrs. Townley Gore’s drawing-rooms 
were, in their opinion at least, no inconsiderable 
items of that world, and the costume which each 
was to assume had been imparted and debated 
with much interest. Only Beatrix had not yet 
made up her mind what she would wear at Mrs. 
Branch’s ball, which was to witness her last ap- 
pearance in public as Miss Chevenix. The draw- 
ing that Mr. Horndean was showing to Mrs. Town- 
ley Gore was a sketch by Frank Lisle of a stately 
woman, with some resemblance to Beatrix, in the 
quaint rich dress of the noble ladies of old Hun- 

ary. 

a Here it is in detail,” said Mr. Lisle, pointing 
to the colored plate in the volime on Beatrix’s 
knee, “and nothing could be more becoming. So 
uncommon, too: one is so tired of the eternal 
Mary Stuarts, the inevitable Queen Elizabeths, 
the Swiss peasants, and the French fisherwomen. 
I hope no one here is hurt by my remarks, that a 
little originality is very desirable. Do be per- 
suaded, Miss Chevenix.” 

“‘The dress is very rich and grand-looking,” 
said Beatrix, “ but the effect is greatly due to the 
ornaments, and their arrangement. And I have no 
jewels—indeed, I suppose nobody has any—that 
could be put on in this way. Look at those boss- 
es and clasps, and that girdle.” 

Mr. Horndean had now joined the group at the 
sofa, and he exchanged a look with Mr. Lisle. 

“There will not be the slightest difficulty about 
that,” said Frank ; “I know lots of places where 
things just like those can be hired. They are not 
real, of course, but nobody wants them to be real. 
That will be all right. Do make up your mind; 
it will be a tremendous success.” 

To this there was a general assent, and Beatrix 
looking up to see what her lover thought of the 
suggestion, for he had not yet said anything, she 
perceived that he was awaiting her decision with 
positive eagerness. 

“Do you really like it?” she asked him, with 
that rarely assumed gentleness which was so fas- 
cinating in her; and then, with a smile that even 
Frank Lisle felt to be absolutely beautiful, she 
added: “ Then I decide on this at once. Thank 
you, Mr. Lisle; with your sketch and this com- 
bined, the costume will-be perfect, I am sure. 
And I leave myself in your hands about the gar- 
niture.” 


* “Tt was a pleasant surprise to see Mr. Lisle to- 
day,” said Beatrix to Mr. Horndean, when they 
met for what he called “ those precious moments” 
before dinner. ‘I had no idea he was in Lon- 
don.” 

“Nor was he; but when I had your leave to 
write and tell him my good news, he had fortu- 
nately only got so far as Paris on his way to 
Italy; there were some Coréts to be seen some- 
where, and Frank forgot even climate for them. 
I put it to him so very strongly that I could not 
do without him, and that he might get away again 
when we do, that he turned back like the best of 
fellows as he is, and dropped in at my rooms this 
morning with a portmanteau and a portfolio, just 
as cheerily as if he had not come out of sunshine 
into a black hole.” 

“ Mr. Lisle carries his sunshine with him, and 
turns it on, I think.” 

Then Beatrix was rapturously assured for the 
thousandth time or so that she was an angel, and 
a very pretty and ardent love scene was enacted 
during the ten minutes that preceded the arrival 
of the guests. Mr. Lisle was among the number. 
He continued to enjoy a distinguished place in 
the good graces of Mrs. Townley Gore, and he 
was always acceptable to her husband. 

“ An artist who does not think himself the first 
among living painters, and who takes an interest 
in other things, is a black swan.” Such had been 





Mr. Townley Gore’s pronouncement upon Frank 
Lisle; thus it will be seen that a singular uni- 
formity of opinion respecting Mr. Horndean’s 
friend prevailed in the Townley Gore household. 

On the following day (Tuesday) Delphine in- 
formed Miss Chevenix that she would be obliged 
to leave on Thursday morning, and Beatrix re- 
ceived the intimation with all the bad teniper 
and absence of sympathy that her maid expectéd, 

“Tf my mother had been really dying,” said 
Delphine to herself, “I should have liked td 
strangle this woman, who would have heard of it 
with as much feeling as a frog, who thinks we 
have no right to feelings because We serve people 
like her for wages.” t 

Beatrix complained to Mrs. Townley Gore of 
the “ntiisante” of Delphine’s departure before 
the highly reéommended person who wai to re; 
place her could possibly arrive, and of the “ bore” 
of family affections among people of that class. 
Mrs. Townley Gore agreed with Beatrix; she could 
not understand people who could not afford to 
gratify their feelings listening to them at all. 

The accord of sentiment between the two la- 
dies did not, however, prevent the carrying out 
of Mrs. Mabberley’s instructions by Delphine, and 
the preoccupation of Beatrix with the important 
question of how she was to replace Delphine on 
Thursday, with the least possible diminution of 
her own personal comfort, was probably the cause 
why she did not let slip any remark from which 
Delphine could have gathered either of two facts— 
that of Mr. Lisle having returned from Paris to 
join his friend in London, or that of the inten- 
tion of Mr. Horndean and Mr. Lisle to go to Horn- 
dean on the ensuing Thursday, on business which 
they both kept strictly to themselves. 

“ And so you won’t tell me, Frederick, what 
you and Mr. Lisle are ‘running down’ to Horn- 
dean for; and I am to take it for granted that 
your purpose infolds a delightful surprise for 
me ?” 

Thus spoke Beatrix, as she stood, encircled by 
Frederick’s arm, about to say farewell to him on 
Wednesday, in the afternoon. He and Frank 
Lisle were going down by an evening train. Mr. 
Horndean had confessed that there was a secret 
involved in his visit to Horndean, but he had also 
declared that she would be much pleased when 
she learned the nattire of it, and that he had the 
additional motive of wishing to make, in person, 
some provision for the entertainment of his hum- 
bler neighbors and the poor for the coming 
Christmas. Beatrix treated this in a scoffing 
spirit which even her lover could hardly regard 
as angelic. 

“Pray do not give way to the long-descended- 
ancestry kind of sentiment, Frederick,” she said. 
“Tt would do just as well if you sent these peo- 
ple some money; you are not rooted in the soil, 
you know, like the Charlecotes—until they tore 
themselves up by their roots—and the part of a 
territorial providence would be horribly tiresome 
after a time or two.” 

Mr. Horndean looked a little hurt; there was a 
gibing and exceeding bitter spirit about Beatrix 
sometimes which puzzled him, atid almost fright- 
ened him. Could she be so happy in his love as 
she declared herself to be, and view all the world 
besides—to which his heart warmed because he 
was happy—with that cold and cruel glance? But 
he hated a mental misgiving as much as he hated 
a sensation of physical discomfort, and when one 
assailed him he got rid of it as speedily. And 
she too felt that she had made a mistake, and 
raising her head from his shoulder, she said, soft- 
ly, while her fair hand stole gently round his 
neck, and her Jips touched his cheek, “ You will 
promise me, dearest, that the secret which I am 
soon to know shall be the very last you will ever 
keep from me ?” 

“The last, my own, own love, the very last.” 


On the following day Delphine took leave of 
Miss Chevenix, and (all the promised conditions 
having been punctually fulfilled by Mrs. Mab- 
berley) set otit for Dieppe. She was of two 
minds in going away—the one was a disappointed 
mind, but she consoled it by reflecting that she 
could not be prevented from learning what should 
happen in the matter that interested her, even 
though in order to find out she should have to 
come back to England when she was done with 
Mrs. Mabberley; the other was a contented mind, 
for it reflected that she was safe from all risk of 
implication in that something to which she re- 
ferred in her thoughts as “it,” speculating wheth- 
er Mrs. Mabberley would leave England before or 
after “it.” 

It chanced that in their afternoon drive on that 
day Mrs. Townley Gore and Beatrix passed through 
Chesterfield Street, and the former, looking out 
at Beatrix’s former home, said to her companion : 

“You did not tell me that you had lost your 
tenants, Beatrix. When did the Ramsdens give 
up the house ?” 

Beatrix also looked out quickly, and saw the 
house, evidently unoccupied, and with bills upon 
the windows: “To be let, furnished or unfur- 
nished.” She turned very red, and looked both 
angry and foolish. 

“Mrs. Mabberley takes my business matters 
off my hands very completely indeed !” she said. 
“T did not know that Colonel Ramsden had given 
up the house, and that it was to be let again.” 

“Indeed !” said Mrs. Townley Gore, with that 
slightly insolent raising of the eyebrows to which 
she had resorted much less seldom of late in her 
intercourse with Beatrix; “that is being useful ! 
Do you know I think I should hardly like it? 
Women of business, as they call themselves, al- 
ways have a way of treating other women like 
babies.” 

“T don't like it,” said Beatrix ; “‘ but she means 
well, and she is always ready to take trouble for 
one.” 

“She has not helped you in the matter of your 
maid ?” 

“No,” said Beatrix, angrily and incautiously ; 
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“because my maid will no longer be her serv- 
ant.” 

“Her servant! What do you mean?” 

“Oh, it’s hardly worth talking of, but when I 
agreed to live with Mrs. Mabberley, she made it 
a condition that I should take a maid of her se- 
lection, and that she should be at liberty to dis- 
miss her if she thought proper. She said she 
must always be mistress in her own house, and 
could not have any one in it who was not under 
her control to that extent.” 

“Very extraordinary! I would not have ac- 
cepted the condition ; I should have been afraid 
of the character it indicated. It was weak of 
you, Beatrix,” 

“ Perhaps it was,” 

No more was said. 

As the carriage approached Mrs. Townley Gore’s 
house, Mrs. Mabberley’s brougham moved off to 
give place to it, and Beatrix found that Mrs. Mab- 
berley was waiting to see her. She had come to 
bring her some trivial message about her costume 
for the ball, and to ascertain when she meant to 
return to Hill Street. 

Beatrix, irritated by Mrs. Townley Gore’s sneer, 
spoke sharply of her annoyance at being left in 
ignorance about the house in Chesterfield Street. 

Mrs, Mabberley answered, with her usual im- 
perturbability : 

“ Yourown affairs! You forget that you have 
none, as yet. I can excuse you, however; the 
prospeet of independence has obscured your judg- 
ment, or you would not talk in a way to oblige 
me to remind you of the fact.” 

“ What has become of the Ramsdens ?” 

“They have gone abroad again. You will see 
no more of them,” 

“T never intended to see a more of them.” 

Mrs. Mabberley rose to 

“On Saturday, then,” he said, 
Horndean dine with us ?” 

“Thank you for asking him,” said Beatrix, 
“but I can not answer for him. Mr. Lisle has 
come back to London, and they have gone down 
to Horndean for a few days ; I don't know exact- 
ly when they return.” 

Mrs. Mabberley had approached the door, ac- 
companied by Beatrix; her face was in shadow, 
and so Beatrix did not see the ashy paleness that 
overspread it. Neither did she notice that for an 
instant Mrs. Mabberley tottered on her feet. It 
was only for an instant; the next she recovered 
herself, and took leave of Beatrix with the re- 
mark that the dinner engagement might stand 
over for the first day Mr. Horndean could give 
them. She got into her carriage to be taken 
home, and then, leaning back well out of sight, 
she let the fury and the fear within her escape in 
muttered broken words : 

“Gone to Horndean! And Delphine said no- 
thing of this. What’s to be done? I can not stop 
it now; I don’t know where he is, or what name 
he goes by. They are off—all safe. No getting 
at them if they knew. And it may be to-night.” 

She wrung her hands hard and groaned; but 
by the time she reached her own house she had 
taken a resolution. “ It is six o’clock,” she said ; 
“T have thirteen hours in which to provide against 
the worst. Ill do it.” 

{To BE CONTINUFD.] 


“Will Mr. 





THE BALL AT THE CASINO. 
See illustration on page 780. 


HE ball given in the Metropolitan Casino on 
Monday, November 7, in honor of the foreign 
visitors who had been invited by the nation to 
assist at the centenary of the crowning victory at 
Yorktown, was not only the best organized of the 
festivities with which we have welcomed the allies 
of the struggling republic and the representatives 
of a gallant soldier in our own service, but was 
also one of the most brilliant affairs of which 
New York society can boast. No expense had 
been spared to make the reception of the na- 
tion’s guests as splendid as possible in this centre 
of the wealth and taste of America. Those who 
know the hall of the Casino in its plain ungar- 
nished state would not have recognized it when it 
had been transformed by its magnificent decora- 
tions, under the superintendence of Mr. Clarence 
Eytinge, into a fit spot for international courte- 
sies. The company began to arrive about eleven 
o’clock, and when to the strains of the march ffom 
Le Prophéte the French and German delegations 
were escorted to the stage, where Governor Cor- 
nell and the members of the committee of recep- 
tion were awaiting them, the scene was like one 
of fairy-land. The brilliant costumes of the la- 
dies, the gay uniforms of the military, the cool 
background of fern and flower, the gleam of mir- 
rors half hid in tropical vegetation, the harmo- 
nious blending of color on wall and ceiling and 
gallery, made a spectacle unrivalled in the annals 
of New York society. The stage was a very con- 
servatory of every plant that was most graceful 
in foliage and most rich in perfume. High above 
the proscenium, on a shield which seemed to glit- 
ter with barbaric gold and gems, shone the name 
of Washington, between the flags of France and 
the United States. Directly opposite the name 
of the Father of his Country there was seen on a 
background of blue the name of the friend he 
loved so well, the gallant and enthusiastic Lafay- 
ette. It was flanked by silver staffs hung with 
French, American, and German colors. The walls 
were hung with fluted blue satin, and at the ends, 
right and left of the stage, were the dates 1781 
and 1881, and the names of Rochambeau and De 
Grasse. The balustrade of the gallery was dress- 
ed in blue and buff—that old livery of the Whig 
party, which is still preserved in the binding of 
the Edinburgh Review—and on each of the blue 
silk panels of the gallery was inscribed the name 
of some hero of the war for Independence. Be- 
neath these panels hung scores of white-globed 
gas jets, while the rarest flowers in fantastic bas- 
kets were everywhere. New York is famous for 





its floral displays ; on this occasion the city out- 
did itself. There were cut flowers in the panels, 
on the ceiling, in every corner. 

But as on all such great occasions, the specta- 
tor’s eye soon turned from the lifeless decora- 
tions of the hall to the animated crowd that 
thronged it. Brilliant as the former were, it 
was the latter that gave picturesqueness to the 
scene. The dresses of the ladies were things to 
dream of, not to deseribe. Here were satin sashes 
of the French tricolor; there were robes trimmed 
with natural fiowers; everywhere were diamonds 
aud beauty. Madame Outrey (the Freneh ambas- 
sadress) and the Marquise de Rochambeau look- 
ed like Morning and Night. The former had a 
robe of white satin and point-lace, with a neck- 
lace of diamonds; the latter, who was in mourn- 
ing, wore black satin and flowers, with a neck- 
lace of diamonds and opals. The supper table 
was not without traces of the decorative arts. 
Flowers were in abundance on the table, and the 
plateau was a lily pond, with the new pink wa- 
ter-lily floating in it. 

The dancing, for which Bial’s orchestra fur- 
nished the music, was commenced by a quadrille, 
in which Governor Cornell and Madame Outrey 
held the place of honor, It is said that some of 
the persons designated to take part in this qua- 
drille Vhonneur were not votaries of Terpsichore, 
and in fact had never learned how to point the 
light fantastic toe. Some rehearsals had taken 
place, but as it was feared that they had not been 
frequent enough to preclude deplorable confu- 
sions in the figures, a skillful master of the cer- 
emonies was placed behind each couple. Thanks 
to this precaution, the mistakes were not too nu- 
merous. When this solemn and stately perform- 
ance was over, dancing became general, and was 
continued till three o’clock in the morning. 

But a féte like that of November 7 must not 
be taken in detail. It is the ensemble that charms 
and produces the effett on the spectator. It is 
the kaleidoscopic change without the dreary sym- 
metry of the kaleidoscope. It is the blending 
and intermingling of color as groups form and 
separate and form again. It is the sheen of 
silk and satin, the rich depth of velvet, the glit- 
ter of gems, the glances of bright eyes, the grace- 
ful forms, the gleaming lights, the music, the per- 
fume and the flowers, the mazy dance, the whole 
life and animation of the scene—it is these things 
and their subtle harmonies which make a féte 
like that of Monday last an enjoyment for the 
time being, and a pleasant memory in after-days. 

It was the last féte at which our foreign guests 
were present in their official capacity. May they 
long retain happy recollections of the welcome 
and the godspeed given them in New York! 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Ovr Own Corresponvenr. } 


PROPOS of the two celebrated cases now 

on trial in Washington, namely, those of 
President Garfield’s assassin, Guiteau, and the 
Star Route offenders, some mention of the Law 
Library of the United States, in which are gather- 
ed the chronicles of so many similar trials of na- 
tional or international interest, may be consider- 
ed timely by readers of the Bazar. 

In a corner of the Capitol which the casual sight- 
seer never visits, unless specially directed there, 
because it is entered through an irregular hall lead- 
ing away from the generally used thoroughfares 
in the basement, is the Law Library. It is im- 
mediately beneath the Supreme Court room, and 
was once used, as the court-room was later, for the 
sessions of the United States Senate. 

This is a branch of the United States Library 
on the west front of the floor above, and is spe- 
cially designed for the use of the United States 
Supreme Court, although it is, of course, often 
consulted by members of both Houses of Con- 
gress, and legal practitioners and students while 
in Washington. 

This library was regularly established by an 
act of Congress in 1832, while the main library 
of Congress was founded in 1800. The collection 
of law-books includes upward of fifty thousand 
volumes, and is the largest and most valuable in 
the United States. It is open every day except 
Sunday, and any who desire to do so are freely 
permitted to read there. 

Perhaps most people who have not reflected 
much upon the subject imagine the collection 
must consist entirely of books utterly devoid of 
interest to any save those whose profession leads 
them to look up law and precedent. On the con- 
trary, being, as mentioned above, the largest law 
library in this country, it contains more sensation- 
al romances than any other library in the United 
States, the more sensational and romantic be- 
cause giving accurate details of scenes and inci- 
dents in real life in which every human passion, 
the noblest as well as the basest, is depicted more 
vividly than is possible by the most imaginative 
writer of fiction. One aleove containing many 
volumes is entirely devoted to a collection of the 
most noted trials of individuals in England and 
France as well as the United States. Wherefore 
it contains a plethora of plots awaiting the mas- 
ter hands of writers of sensational novels to be 
worked upintosuch. Mrs, E. D. E. N. Southworth, 
recognizing this fact, applied to Mr. Hoffmann, 
the librarian, for suggestions as to where in the 
collection she should look for plots, saying her 
own private supply was exhausted. He referred 
her to the volumes giving details of the English 
state trials as being most likely to suggest the 
foundation for novels. Among the English trials 
are those of Charles I., Mary Queen of Scots, 
Queen Caroline, Sir Thomas More, Archbishop 
Laud, Warren Hastings, and others, including 
full details of the Tichborne case of the present 
generation. 

There is such a demand for these volumes, as 
well as for copies of those giving accounts of 
certain noted trials in this country—among the 





number that of Aaron Burr, Professor Webster 
of Harvard, the trial in 1865 of the conspirators 
who had aided Wilkes Booth in the plot to as- 
sassinate President Lincoln, Secretary Seward, 
and others, and H. W. Beecher’s trial, which is 
illustrated—that several copies of each are kept 
on hand, 

Among the English works are the Annals of 
Newgate, published in 1776, containing the trials of 
Jack Shepard, Jonathan Wilde, and many others, 
with wood-cuts in true old English style. This 
volume sets forth on its title-page that it gives 
an account of the “ Lives, Transactions, and Trials 
of the most notorious malefactors, who have suf- 
fered an ignominious death for their offenses, 
viz., for Parricide, Murder, Treason, Robbery, 
Burglary, Piracy, Forgery, etc.” This gives many 
chapters of horrors, and illustrates the burning 
at the stake of Catherine Hayes for the murder 


of her husband, and also a picture of her when 


assisting her confederates, Wood and Billings, to 
cut off her husband’s head. 

Among the other volumes in the library are 
many which are very well illustrated, especially 
the French works. They are gotten up in all 
particulars like romances. Every noted trial in 
French history is to be found chronicled in this 
collection, including those of Jeanne d’ Arc, Char- 
lotte Corday, and Ravaillac, and also that with 
regard to Marie Antoinette’s famous diamond 
necklace, a fac-simile of which appears as a front- 
ispiece, representing a very gorgeous and elabo- 
rate piece of jewelry indeed, with numerous brill- 
iants dangling from the row of solitaires which 
encircled the Queen’s ill-fated throat, destined 
to wear a blood drop for every diamond. 

Among the French works which one might easi- 
ly mistake for carefully worked up novels are vol- 
umes entitled Nowvelles Causes Célébres, ou Fastes 
du Crime, richly bound in morocco, and illustrated 
with the finest steel engravings. 

One chapter is headed “ La Jalousie,” and oth- 
ers, “Le Brigand du Rhin,” “La Reine d’An- 
gleterre,” “ La Confession,” etc., so that the book 
might easily be mistaken, if found elsewhere, for 
a carefully developed plot in a highly emotional 
novel, 

A volume, also published in France, gives a very 
French and most sensational account of the trial 
and execution of John Brown, giving a picture 
of him as he is supposed to have appeared when 
hanging on the gallows at Harper’s Ferry, and 
other equally tragic pictures of scenes which 
were supposed by the author to have occurred in 
the South before the war, and been potent causes 
for bringing it about. The illustrations are by 
Victor Hugo, no less. 

The memorable trial of Laura Fair, in Califor- 
nia, for the murder of Crittenden, was published 
in this cuuntry, but is also illustrated, and con- 
tains pictures of her and her victim, and copies 
of all the love-letters which were produced dur- 
ing the trial as having passed between them. 

The trial of Mary Harris, who was tried in 
Washington for the murder in the United States 
Treasury Department of Burroughs, who had cru- 
elly wronged her, has a picture of her. She, it 
will be remembered, was acquitted on the ground 
of insanity, and has since been confined in the 
Government Asylum for the Insane, just out- 
side Washington city. She has been there most 
of the time since 1865. Occasionally she has 
been set at liberty, but her insanity returning, 
she has been again taken to the asylum. 

But the tragedy whose pathos has few rivals in 
all the annals of fiction or incidents in real life is 
one recorded in a volume called Beauchamp’s Con- 
fession. It will be remembered that Jeffrey, the 
great Scotch reviewer, said the story of the Bride 
of Lammermoor, as Walter Scott tells it, was the 
greatest tragedy in the whole range of fiction, 
and many thoughtful persons have pronounced 
that occurring in real life, chronicled in the book 
just mentioned, in its delineation of a romance 
which led to three violent deaths, in stirring 
events and appeals to human sympathy, equal to 
that of the Bride of Lammermoor. 

This tragedy was enacted in Kentucky, and 
culminated in 1826, in which year, on July 7, 
Jeroboam Beauchamp, a young man of superior 
intelligence and highly connected, was hung for 
the murder of Colonel Sharpe, a member of the 
Legislature of that State, who had also been At- 
torney-General of the State, and was one of the 
most popular men in Kentucky, having a re- 
markable gift of oratory. 

Two novels at least are known to have been 
founded on the leading incidents in this case, 
which had in its day, and still has, more than a 
local celebrity, When under sentence of death, 
Beauchamp wrote out as concisely as possible, and 
yet in a style commendable for its literary com- 
position, a complete history of his crime and the 
motives which led thereto. He seems to have 
been the modern knight-errant, who died willing- 
ly as the avenger of a cruel wrong done to a young 
and highly respectable woman by a married man 
—a plausible, selfish villain, whom he knew and 
had liked before he learned of his baseness to- 
ward Miss Anne Cook, whom Beauchamp did not 
know, but whose acquaintance he sought on hear- 
ing of the injury done her, to which Sharpe had 
been base enough to add a foul slander against 
her whom he knew to be the mother of his child. 
She had retired to a secluded place after her 
story became known, declaring that she would 
never mingle with the world again. Beauchamp 
relates how persistently and artfully he (his heart 
warmed toward her from the first by a knowledge 
of her undeserved injuries) sought her against 
her will, found excuses for visiting her, took his 
sisters to see her, and finally, when her intelleet 
and many other lovable traits became better 
known to him, found means—against her express- 
ed wishes—to tell of his love, and propose mar- 
riage. When she declined, and he won from her 
the admission that it was not an aversion to him- 
self that caused her refusal, he discovered that 
she had solemnly resolved never to marry while 





Sharpe, who had so foully injured her, lived, and 
did not wish to endanger her suitor by imposing 
on him the task she had set for herself to kill 
Sharpe, and so avenge her wrongs. 

Finally the two began to plot together, and at 
first agreed that their marriage could not take 
place until Sharpe was dead; but from the first 
Beauchamp insisted that he alone should run the 
risk of murdering him. He tried in vain to pro- 
voke Sharpe, who was an arrant coward, to a 
duel, and then he and Miss Cook made plans by 
which he could be brought into their power and 
killed. Sharpe found means to evade them all. 
At last Beauchamp and Miss Cook were married, 
but both were still determined that her wrongs 
should be avenged by the death of Sharpe. It 
was at last accomplished, and Mrs. Beauchamp, 
having essayed in vain to be condemned to die 
with her husband, visited him constantly in prison, 
and firmly announced her resolve to die on the 
same day he did. She carried out this determi- 
nation, and on the day he was hung committed 
suicide; and the dying request of each left in 
writing, that they should be buried in the same 
coffin, clasped in each other’s arms, was granted. 

The volume containing Beauchamp’s confes- 
sion also has as an appendix some most pathetic 
verses written by his wife, whose intellect seems 
to have been not only of a superior order, but 
cultivated by constant reading of standard works 
of a high character. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. C. H. A.—We do not make purchases for our 
readers. 

M. E. S.—Have your velvet dress made like the cloth 
and plush costume illustrated on the first page of Ba- 
zar No. 43, Vol. XIV. Trim it with chenille fringe of 
the sleek sort called seal-skin fringe, and choose a 
pattern mounted thickly like a ruche. 

Dorriz Dimptr.—Make your church suit by hints 
just given “M. E. S.” As your face is round, wear 
your front hair over a Pompadour roll, with some very 
thin curls or rings falling on your forehead; arrange 
the back hair in two figure 8's just behind the ears, 
quite Jow on the nape of the neck. Make your white 
dress short, and of nuns’ veiling, like the satin de Lyon 
dress illustrated on page 669 of Bazar No. 42, Vol. XIV. 
Read about seal-skin turbans in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No, 46, Vol. XIV. 

L. W.—The silk wrap you suggest is the best plan 
for you. Make the dress with a very simple short 
basque, with two box pleats behind. On the skirt 
have two very deep box-pleatings that cover the front 
and side gores up to within three inches of the belt. 
Edge these with your striped goods. Above these 
have a wrinkled scarf forming a sort of panier, and let 
two full back breadths of drapery reach to the foot of 
the skirt, and have stripes all around it. 

Hovsexrerer.—A little powdered borax in the wa- 
ter will make your hands soft and smooth ; 
phor-ice on them at bed-time. 

Constant Reaper.—As white Spanish lace is silk 
blonde, you will have to send it to a professional 
scourer, who uses what is called “dry pressure” to 
cleanse it. 

Annvat Scasortsrr.—T wenty-five cents is the price 
of patterns for an infant’s outside garments, and the 
same price is asked for a set of patterns for infants’ 
lingerie. You can order them at this office. 

N. M.—Use the silk as you would use ribbon for a 
sash, and do not trim the ends. 

S. N. W.—Get seal brown cloth or plush for your 
cloak, and have a pelerine border and sleeve trim- 
mings of fur. The Montpensier hat is still worn. 

Masetie.—Do not get satin for your suit. Have it 
all velvet, all plush, or else combine cloth with it. 
Make it like the first dress illustrated in Bazar No. 48, 
Vol. XIV. A gathered turban of the material, with 
game feathers for the crown, will complete it hand- 
somely. 

Mrs. F. W. F.—Get white camel’s-hair, and border it 
with white plush, for an infant's cloak. 

Winow.—Have your Henrietta cloth made into a 
mantle that is slightly shirred or else pleated about 
the neck, and widely bordered with crape. A widow's 
first crape veil should reach to her knees in front, and 
pass over her bonnet down to her shoulders. Have 
the hem half a yard deep in front, but only half this 
width behind. There is no settled length of time for 
her to wear it over her face. Throw it back double 
over the bonnet, with the ends hanging even when 
you turn it back from the face. The letter answered 
to your signature may have been meant for some other 
person who used the signature of “‘ Widow.” We do 
not give illustrations at the request of our readers. 

D. A. P.—The slip stitch is, next to the chain stitch, 
the simplest of the crochet stitches. Put the hook of 
the needle, on which there is one loop, through the 
foundation stitch, put the working thread over the 
hook, and draw it through the stitch and the loop at 
the same time. 

C. V. 8.—To form the Josephine kaot, straighten out 
the two knotting ends, cross them, oringing the left 
over the right, and hold the point of intersection be- 
tween the forefinger and thumb of the left hand; form 
a loop with the left, bringing it upward to the left 
over both working threads, and downward underneath 
the end of the right, holding it there; form a loop 
with the right, bringing it upward, then under the 
left, over the loop of the left, under the right, and out 
over the loop of the left; draw up the knot. 

CartHace.—Your broeaded polonaise should be of 
brocaded satin or brocaded velvet instead of silk. 
Head the full Spanish lace with passementerie, Put 
two gathered flounces bias of the velvet around a vel- 
vet skirt. Use any of the designs lately given in the 
Bazar for the mother’s black silk dress. 

Mout H.—Get a long light brown cloth cloak, with 
square folded sleeves trimmed with plush or fur. 

A Constant Svunsoniser.—Read reply above to 
“Mollie H.” You can get a very plain satin de Lyon 
garment for the price you mention. We do not give 
addresses in these colamns. 

Sunsoriner’s Son.—A new hook, crystal cologne bot- 
tles, a piece of the new glass-ware, a basket of flowers, 
a box of French candies—any of these are suitable for 
yon to give a young lady friend. 

Mrs. F. D. 8.—Make a plain round basque of the 
plush. Then have plush panels on the skirt, with 
pleated cloth in the front between the sloping panels, 
and drape the cloth behind. Get hints for the silk 
and brocade from descriptions of Worth’s dresses in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 47, Vol. XIV. Col- 
ored brocaded or plush waists, also cloth basques, are 
worn with black silk skirts this season. 


use cam- 














Beaver Hat. 





Tue crown of this olive beaver hat is very high and 





sloping, the brim broad, drooping low on the right 
side, and rolling back gradually toward the left, 
where it forms a high, upright revers. A wide bias 
searf of dark olive plush is arranged in folds on the 
hat, which are tacked to the crown in front, and car- 
ried loosely along over the brim on the left side and 
in the back. A similar smaller scarf is under the 
revers on the left side. A squirrel is secured against 
the crown and a small bird on the drooping brim, on 


the right 
Velvet Poke Bonnet. 


Tur brim of this large black velvet bonnet mea- 
es four inches and a half in width in front, and 
narrows gradually to two inches in the back; it is 
finished around the edge with a wide, full binding of 
black velvet, and covered from the binding to the 
crown with a velvet puff. On the inside of the brim 
is a tulle facing, on which are set three rows of cream 
lace, with the design outlined in pink silk The 
broad, full crown is flattened down along the middle, 
and puffed out on each side by two intersecting bias 
velvet scarfs five inches wide, which proceed from 
under a large Alsacian bow set on the top of it. The 
strings are of velvet ribbon. 








ST. CECILIA’S. 

pillage a in the city knows the little place, 

4 toward the boundary, where the names of the 
streets run into the dregs of the alphabet. It has 
none of the pretensions of the grand neighbors of the 
Capitol or of the White House region, nor any of the 
architectural picturesqueness of those about the Le- 
gation, with their bays and peaks and fowrelles. It is 
only a small wooden cottage surrounded by galleries, 
and so overhung and embowered with roses that blos- 
som from June to January, and with honeysuckles 
that are green from one May to another, that it seems 
a bower still even when the snow is falling. Around 
it the pretty gardens always have some bloom or 
other to show, and a great linden is the haunt of mul- 
titudinous birds that make the air alive with song, and 
not a sparrow in the whole of them. And Maria Von 
































Luitphen is never ashamed to take any of her few 








grand acquaintances to this little bower of a home 

that was only their gardener’s in the days when Gov- 

ernor Von Luitphen brought his pictures and plate, 

and household gear and horses, to Washington, and lived enjoying himself at the 

top of his bent, and burned his candle at both ends, and left his family the ashes. 
People pitied the Von Luitphens enormously when the state of their affairs was 

known, But after a while it was considered that the existence of the United States 

Treasury was a providential circumstance, and a post there for Maria provided for 

them amply; and then people forgot them—all but the few whom Maria loved so 

well that she would not be forgotten by them. But Washington is too full of dis- 





Beaver Har. 


tractions for one to remember long what one does not daily see 5 
and then the whole pe rsonnel changes there so frequently that 
presently there were not even ail of those few friends left in 
the town to pleasure Maria. What a beauty she was, to be 


sure! 


Her mother used to look at her and sigh for what might 


have been—with her tall and noble shape, her head crowned 
with its straight and heavy jet black hair, with her big blue- 


gray eyes, and her 
a —__.. complexion like 
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Fig. 1.—Satin anp Prusn Dress. Fig. 2.—Casnwerr Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 772.] Belfair joined the party. 


For description see Supplement, 
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For description see Supplement. 


the cream and 

blush of a tea- 

rose. The coaches 
| were never heard 
| whirling along the 
avenues tothe mid- 
night festivals that 
Sy the mother did not 
sit and portray to 
herself the loveli- 
ness of Maria were 
she one of the la- 
dies in ball array 
—Maria in white 
silk with carna- 
tions; Maria in 
pale rose with 
clouds of filmy 


NY ‘ aN 


virtue for doing it. 





lace ; Maria in delicatest sea blue shad- ere 
ing into green, and dripping with jewels 
down the front, like the gown Earl 
Doorm would have had Enid wear— 
Maria in all impossible splendor. It 
never occurred to her that Maria look- 
ed just as charming in her white print 
sprinkled with tiny roses as she could 
have looked in velvets. 

Sut such thoughts did not vex the 
girl any, if they did her mother. She 
was content enough to sit all day at 
her desk, and write letters for nine 
hundred dollars a year, and see men 
doing the same work for twice the 
money. For she remembered unfail- 
ingly the consternation of that time 
before they knew which way to look, 
with debts to pay, and life to live, and 
little Robert to be educated. Now and 
then some of the old friends picked her 
up in the street, and took her home in 
their landaus ; and now and then some 
one would have her and her mother to 
dine, and perhaps twice a year insist 
on taking her to the opera or to a re- 
ception, and pride themselves on their 


whirl of dissipation, but it was more 
than she wanted; for even the enjoy- 
ment of it all and the sight of her old 
world did not compensate for the 
wounds pride suffered at the hands of 
dresses made over till she knew every 
scrap in them by heart. 

Tt was on one of these occasions, 
when old General Shurtleff had stopped 
her on her way home from the Trea- 
sury, and told her he should call for 
her that night and take her to hear 
Lucia, and Mrs, Shurtleff had embraced 
her {n the earrlage and the dark, and 
thrown a swan's-down mantle round 
her lest she should take cold, and half 
the audience had risen to stare at her 
as they went into their box, she mov- 
ing and looking like “a daughter of 
the gods, divinely tall and most divine- 


HARPER; 

















Fig. 1.—Pivusn Croak. 
For pattern and deseription se 
Suppl., No. VIIL, Fig. 39-43. 


It was not a mad 











ly fair,” that, in the entr’acte, Senator 8 to 5 Y 








Fig, 2.—Came.'s-Hair Dress, 


ys) 


Fig. 1.—Svcrr ror Boy rrom 
TEARS OLD 


4 For pattern and description see 
She had never heard Lucia before, Suppl, No. 1 


V., Figs. 18-26. 


For description see 


Supplement. 


Fig. 8.—Si 
7 T0 
For descrip: 


——— 








Fig. 2.—OvercoarT For 
From 11 to 13 Yrars 
For pattern and descriptio} 

Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 5- 


Fig. 3.—] 


For patt 
Suppl., 
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she been so forward and so unmaidenly as to speak of 
love. And besides, it would have been an absurdity 
and an impossibility, so why talk of it? Who could 
love Senator Belfair—a fat, red-faced, toothless old fel 
low, with a shining forehead that ran up and over into 
the nape of his neck, a man who cared for a good din- 
ner as he did for his life, and whose servants had now 
and then to help him to bed from the table? Still, 
he was a Senator, which many a one had rather be than 
President—a man of force and fortune; and what 
was past cure in him, Maria must endure for the sake 
of what was past reach for others 





























Mrs. Shurtleff lost no time in taking Senator Belfair 
to call at the cottage, and had the mother and daughter 
to dine with him a few days afterward. To her amaze- 
ment and disgust, when, the day after the dinner, Mrs. 
Von Luitphen made her duty « ull, and she ope ned to 
her the scheme for her daughter’s advancement, the 
good little lady openly rebelled, and declared that she 
would sooner see Maria in her grave than the wife of 
such an animal as Senator Belfair 

For a moment Mrs. Shurtleff had the best mind in 
the world to /e¢ Maria go to her grave for all of her, 
and she sat in a vexed silence. But it did not take 
her lowg to reflect that every mother’s gosling is a 
cygnet, and that probably Mrs. Von Luitphen would 
have welcomed the Archangel Michael, had he come 
for her daughter, with much the same cordiality And 
besides, she herself had an affection for Maria, and if 
her own mother chose to stand in the girl’s light, sl 
would espouse her cause, She should not be h ndere 








of state and opulence and a career by any such trivial 
influences, And always ready for a windmill to fight, 
Mrs Shurtle ff addressed herself to the contest, ealled 
all her powers about her, and before Mrs. Von Luit- 
phen had concluded her call had convinced her that a 
match with Senator Belfair was the greatest in the 
country, that it would confound all those people who 
had dropped them and passed them by in their pov 








erty, that it would re-instate Maria in the rank that 
was hers, that it would edueate Robbie, and give him 























a start in the world, and that it would doubtless add 

vears to her own life: that, when all was said, and to 

—— = be plain about it, Senator Belfair, with his habits, was 
rm not likely to live verv long to pla Maria, and she 

| | could bear with him for a few years for the sake of 
H cane i Foe her own interest; and that od, bad, or indifferent, 

if she didn’t marry him, she would marry some Trea 

Vetvet Poke Bonne sury clerk, ind get along on the precarious footing of 

twelve hundred dollars a ve with a crisis every fourth 

and with every measure her heart had beaten wilder and wild- | year for fear that pittance would stop. Mrs. Von Luitphen shed some tears, but, 
er,and the color had burned deeper and deeper on her cheek, | on the whole, confessed it was desirable—that love was but a young dream, often 


till it was like a damask rose in the sun. It was not altogether 
the melancholy tale of the Master of Ravenswood that moved 
her; it was quite as much the personality of the prima donna, 
who seemed to her to wear the air of some great Scandinavian 
goddess, to be no less than Freya herself stooping to play the 
part of the love- 
lorn Scottish maid- e + a ER SR Se ate ei PED pee Me eS eS St Sent = — —_—-—_ —— 
en, and over all the | 
simple mountain 
y ' ‘ip melodies of the 
iti yy: a opera there ran in 
Ta : her mind some hint 
or memory of the 
mystical Walhalla 
music, and the ride 
of the Valkyrian 
sisters, not hinder 
ing the sweet tunes, 
but adding to their 
power, and giving 
to them, as it were, 
an aura and atmos 
phere of a loftier 
kind. For music 
was the passion of 
her life, and many 
a thing had she gone without to save 
| money enough for the purchase of the 
sheets whose burden when she heard it 
sung, and when she tried to sing it her 
self, fed her soul as meat and drink 
feed another. 


with a rude awaking, and after a year or two a woman who married wide awake 
could be about as happy, receiving the tender ministrations of an adoring husband, 
as if she had married in that young dream 

Meanwhile Senator Belfair himse If was not idl Yesterday he had called with 


| a new novel, and the day before with a box of bonbor und to-day he had sent 











ess, §[Fig. 3.—Svir ror Girt From Fig. 4.—Satin SerGe Coax. 
7 10 9 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. Supplement. 


For description see 








She bowed mechanically to the Sen 
ator when he was presented, but fot 








got his existence the next moment, and 
when the curtain rung up, thought of 
nothing in all the world but the aban 
don, the intense dramatic splendor, of 
Lucia’s acting, the ineffable spell of 
the sweet music, the sorrow and an 
guish and beauty of the whole, till it 
was a white rose, not a damask, on her 
cheek, matching the swan’s-down man- 
tle—till her eyes were shining like 
stars, and tears welling up and quiv- 
ering in them, and she shivered and 
throbbed with the excitement and de- 
light ‘and woe. Ahd looking at her, 
the Senator said to himself that here 
was a woman indeed, a flower turned 
to a woman, a strain of music herself ; 
and then he laughed to find himself 
growing poetical. But he told the Gen- 
eral next day that Mrs. Shurtleff must 
take him out to see that enchanting 
creature, and help him make her Mrs. 
Belfair and the mistress of his millions. 
How could he know that in that mo- 
ment of his ecstasy and elevation all 
the impression that he had made on 
her was that of one of Circe’s swine ? 

General Shurtleff, however, never re- 
fused any one a favor, and Mrs. Shurt- 
leff had the weakness of womankind, 
especially in Washington, and thought 
fate was going to be good to Maria, 
and the Von Luitphens were going to 
take their old place again, and Maria 
was to have the fortune she was to 
become so finely Love? Well, she 














} never thought of that. One can not 
| have everything. And an establish- 
| ment, a carriage, the proud position of 
‘oat FoR’ Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt rrom Fig. 4.—Dress ror 4 Senator’s wife, diamonds, an unlimit- — : == 
3 Yrars 12 to 14 Yrans ou. Gut rrom 6 ro 8 ed purse, and an old colonial name— ‘. ; ‘ , 
dexcriptiof)’ For pattern and description see YEARS OLD.— [For that was enough for anybody. She Figs. 1 and 2.—Satin AND. SPaNIsH Lace Dress.—Front AND Bac K.—( v1 Pat TERN, No 3156 Basqt I 
., Figs. Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 29-38. descrip. see Suppl.] would have been ashamed of Maria had and Over-Skirt, 20 Cents EAcH.—(For pattern and description see Supplement, No, III., Figs. 13-17.) 
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a basket of orchids, and all to no avail, Maria 
had no time for the novel, she never ate bonbons, 
and she had plenty of flowers of her own. Then 
he came with his superb team for her mother and 
herself to drive. She was on the point of declin- 
ing, when Mrs. Von Luitphen declared it was the 
very thing, and the doctor had long since told 
her that driving and fresh air would be her— 
Mrs. Von Luitphen’s—salvation. And so they 
went; and so Maria, pitying her mother, and not 
feeling that she had the right to deprive her of 
such enjoyment, went over and over again, till 
at last it became insupportable. She could not 
bear any more to meet that man’s glance; it made 
her feel like a worthless thing. 

“T can’t, mamma,” she said; “indeed I can’t 
again. Don’t you see what he means? He is 
going to ask to marry me.’ 

“ And what if he does?” said Mrs. Von Luit- 
phen. “I only wish he might. I haven’t seen 
80 agreeable a man since your dear father—” 

“Mamma! mamma!” 

“And when I think of such a possibility—of 
your taking your old place, of my living in the old 
juxury, of Robert's having the education he needs 
—I feel as if it were a leading of Providence.” 

“Oh,mamma! how can you say so? How 
can you think so? That terrible man !”” 

“ Maria!” cried Mrs. Von Luitphen, “I really 
am shocked at you. To call a Senator of the 
United States a terrible man!” And she re- 
coiled as if it were a species of blasphemy. 

“Mamma, you know he is. And as for mar- 
rying him, I would rather we all went to the poor- 
house together.” 

“The poor-house is a very disagreeable place,” 
whimpered her mother. “If you had ever been 
there and seen the miserable wretches, some of 
them with their feet done up in rags, you would 
think better of the most sumptuous house in 
Washington and an unlimited bank account.” 

“Well, mamma, we will end the matter. I 
will never marry Senator Belfair. We are very 
well as we are, and we will stay so.” And she 
turned, winding back into place a heavy lock of 
her hair, and more beautiful than ever in her de- 
termination and resentment. 

“Oh, you selfish, you wicked, you ungrateful, 
you abominable girl!” cried her mother. “ After 
all I have done for you! To condemn me to 
poverty and suffering, and your brother to ig- 
norance and toil—” 

And just then Senator Belfair confronted them, 
his ring not having been heard, and Maria faced 
him, with her fallen hair and the stain on her 
cheek and the glory in her eyes. 

“You must pardon me,” said he then, gently, 
“if, coming in, I could not help overhearing part 
of your conversation. My dear girl,” and he took 
Maria’s lifeless hand, “when have I talked of 
marrying you? Wait till I do before you revolt. 
And, till I do, let me look on you as a dear child 
that warms my heart, and brings back to it the 
ona memories of days that are long lost in the 


“it was very adroit, What could Maria do? 
He had begged her to take the place of a lost 
daughter, and he was wonderfully kind; and she 
pitied him a little to think he was so helplessly 
repulsive. Plainly there was nothing else but to 
let him come when he would and listen to her 
singing, and drive with him on sunny afternoons, 
and wonder whet satisfaction he found in the so- 
ciety of one so silent and distrait as she, and go 
with him, under her mother’s charge, to the thea- 
tre, and feel that it was wholly reprehensible in 
her, but that she disliked him more every day. 

When he sat in the low chair and gazed at her, 
as she sang with her delicious voice, so modulated 
to the little: room that one hardly dreamed its 

wer, it grew beyond endurance for her to feel 

is gaze gloating over her; and when driving 
through the mazy roads round the Soldiers’ Home, 
and meeting the eyes of one and another uncon- 
scious of the daughterly compact, with something 
in them testifying to their different view of the 
matter, she would declare to herself that she 
could never go out with him again. Once, at her 
mother’s urgency, they dined with him at Welck- 
er’s, and the crimson did not leave her face for a 
week ; although everything had been so perfect, 
even to the presence of a Presidential candidate 
and an English earl’s daughter with him at the 
little dinner, she had regarded herself as a Geor- 
gian girlina slave market. Then, again, to stim- 
ulate her vanity, the man would procure her leave 
of absence from her desk, and take her up to the 
Senate and put her in the diplomatic gallery, as 
if no other were good enough, and servants would 
bring trays of dainties—a thing almost unprece- 
dented in the dignified galleries of the first as- 
semblage of the world—to her and Mrs, Shurt- 
leff, if it happened to be Mrs. Shurtleff, or to her 
and her mother, if it happened to be her mother 
sitting there and preening and pluming herself as 
the possible mother of one of those itaries 
below. But it only abased her to see the bald- 
headed men turning and adjusting their glasses to 
admire her, and laughing at Belfair as a sly dog. 

Yet by one device and another her repugnance 
was kept from outbreak, between Mrs. Shurtleff 
and her mother and the kindly old General; she 
was fairly beleaguered, and felt like some wild 
thingatbay. Those were Senator Belfair’s words, 
but these were Senator Belfair’s looks and acts. 
Was a trap closing round her, and she with no- 
where to turn? Sometimes it seemed to her that 
it had just sprung, when, instead of driving from 
the after these little triumphs of his, they 

encountering half the town; and then not 
all the beauty of broad avenues and enchanting 
skies, not. the blue vistas opening down these 
streets and those, not Arlington sitting on its 
heights, nor the Monument, with the sun shining 
through the flag that blazed atop like a great 
flower, not the picture of the Treasury fagade— 
nothing, in fact, closed her eyes to the view of 
her own degradation if she took another step be- 
side that man. 





Yet, as the spring was deepening, she often 
went on long walks by herself after office hours 
to avoid the persecutor at the time of his usual 
coming. And many a time, when her thoughts 
were all in a ferment, she would slip into some 
open church on her way, and sit down in the 
shadow till the quiet seemed to fall upon her 
like a mantle, and she could go her way in peace. 
Often she paused on the threshold of St Cecilia’s 
at some vesper service, or stole up where the choir 
practiced the old Latin chants, and where the voice 
of an acquaintance of hers used to send its soft 
and rich contralto tones through the arches of 
the empty place—empty then, but so frequently 
thronged with gay bridal parties, whose pomp it 
suited well. Often, too, she joined with her friend 
and found a comfort in that old music which had 
brought comfort to so many; and just as often 
she paused in a kind of fright when she found it 
was Father Bianchi himself drilling the singers in 
their parts—Father Bianchi, who had such a won- 
derful name for the Christmas and Easter music 
here that his people had a vague idea the songs 
of cherubim and seraphim would not be complete 
without him. It was heavenly old music they 
were singing under his direction, though, written 
by men with heaven and its worship in their souls ; 
and listening to it, and joining in it with her 
fresh voice when she dared, always left her in 
peace. 

People were going from the city by this, how- 
ever, the Shurtleffs at last among the rest. Con- 
gress had adjourned late in the July heats. But 
not Senator Belfair; he still remained, and his 
horses came prancing to the door every night. 
And how could she refuse her mother the relief 
of fresh and blowing air outside the furnace of 
the city ? 

It was when they left the carriage, darkness 
having come on as they drove, one moonless 
night, Mrs. Von Luitphen preceding them to the 
garden seats, that Maria’s muslin scarf caught 
in the gate, and she staid to loosen it, only to 
find the Senator’s arms about her, and his breath 
upon her face. In a moment she had torn her- 
self away, scarf and all, and turned on him irate- 
ly in the dark. “I know I promised you,” she 
heard him saying. “ But it is too much for me. 
I can not pretend any longer. I love you. You 
must be my wife,” 

“Never!” she cried, passionately —“ never ! 
never! never! I will die first!” And she sprang 
past him and into the house, forgetting that so 
much demonstration was unnecessary. 

“ You're a trump, Mia,” said Robbie, following 
her, and giving his first opinion in the matter. 
“T wouldn’t marry him if he was made of gold, 
and don’t you.” And Robbie was all the com- 
fort she had for many a day thereafter, between 
her mother’s reproachings and beseechings, weep- 
ings and wailings, and her old lover’s ambuscades, 
from which he surprised her at any square or 
corner as she went to and from her desk in the 
hot mornings and afternoons, and insisted on 
walking beside her, as if he would touch the hem 
of her garment, although she would not glance 
at him or speak with him. 

At length one afternoon she succeeded in go- 
ing the whole way home without meeting him ; 
nor did she see him the next day, or the next. 
Senator Belfair had given up the matter and left 
town, she said ; and more light-hearted than Sind- 
bad when he escaped the Old Man of the Sea— 
since she had always feared the least atom in the 
world that she might yield—she tripped along 
on her way to the Treasury on the morning of 
the day that she came to this joyous conclusion. 
She had conquered; she had not sold her life, 
her love, her self-respect, for dross. The fear of 
defeat was gone; temptation was gone too; she 
was free; she had overcome. She took her place 
at her desk, and there lay the long yellow envel- 
ope, the envelope dreaded by every clerk as the 
yellow pestilence flag is, the envelope containing 
a letter of dismissal. 

She put on her hat, and opened her umbrella, 
and walked home, dazed and dizzy, as unable to 
think for a while as if a blow had struck and 
stunned her. 

Here was Senator Balfair’s hand. He had had 
this thing done. And she had few friends in the 
world, and they were all away, some of them at 
the ends of the earth; and perhaps none of them 
could help her—certainly not General Shurtleff, 
who was in an open quarrel with the head of her 
department; certainly not Mrs. Shurtleff, who 
would be glad to have her reduced to no alterna- 
tive but marrying her persecutor. And with the 
powerful hand of a great Senator against her, 
how was she to contend anyway? There was no 
help; she was dismissed from office. She had 
not a hundred dollars in the world; she had not 
been brought up to work, and there was nothing 
she could do; there was only a choice between 
starvation for herself and her mother and her 
brother, and marriage with the man she loathed. 
For herself it would be easy; but for them! 
And then her mother would drive her half wild 
with her woes. And so she did. 

The summer was already gone, and now Sep- 
tember crept away. October, with its magic color 
in all the squares and on all the hills, wrapped 
the great white splendor of the Capitol in its 
azure hazes, and veiled every long length of ave- 
nue or reach over the Potomac into the Virginia 
shores, or up the Maryland slopes, with alluring 
vapors that seemed to say it was all a mistake 
supposing there was any wretchedness in such a 
lovely world, And every week of it saw them 
nearer the end of their trifle of money, while she 
sought day by day for work, for pupils, for 5! 
means of subsistence whatever, and 
vain. Those whose daughters might learn otis 
out of town; those who needed nursery-maids 
were still out of town too; there was nothing in 
town, it seemed to her, but want and trouble. 

And now November had come, and was pass- 
ng, and the winter would be along—and they had 

ve-dollar bill. If they were colored people, 





they could at any rate go out and pick coal from 
the railway and refuse heaps. 

“Mamma,” said Maria at last, “now you have 
had time to think it over, do you still really wish 
me to marry that man whose baseness has reduced 
us to this strait ?—the man who found us happy 
and well enough, and has brought this ruin on 
us?” Her mother looked at the beautiful face 

wn now so white and thin with care and anx- 
iety and the diet of dry bread, and burst into tears. 

“Oh, Maria, I thought it was for the best!” 
she cried. “I wanted you so to have everything 
you should. But he is dreadful, dreadful. He 
makes me shudder to think of him. I never 
want to see his face again.” 

“Oh, mamma! mamma!” she exclaimed, half 
laughing and half crying, “it is better than a 
fortune to hear you say so. Now, at least, we 
are of one mind again, and we can die in peace 
and love together if need be.” 

“IT don’t want to die,” sobbed Mrs. Von Luit- 
phen. 

“And I don’t mean to,” cried Robbie. “I 
will open shells in Oyster Bay first ;” and Maria 
smiled sadly to look at his little weak white 
hands that never had been good for anything, 
and then cried to think of it. 

It was while she was crying and trying her 
best to check it that Robbie ran, the door-bell 
ringing, to usher in upon her, with her brimming 
eyes and dishevelled hair, a spare, dark gentle- 
man in a long cassock—Father Bianchi. He 
had a roll of music under his arm, and after an 
abrupt word or two of greeting, he opened and 
spread it on the piano rack in a business-like 
way, struck a few chords, and called her to his 
side, “I have need of a soprano to-day,” he 
said, without any circumlocution. “It is St. Ce- 
cilia’s Day. We will see what we can do in her 
honor.” And the room never echoed to such 
music as that singing while Maria lifted up her 
heart and soul in her suddenly hopeful voice, for 
once hardly at all abashed by the drill-master 
who declared this passage taken wrong, and that 
without expression, and the other a travesty of 
the writer’s meaning. But after an hour a smile 
gathered on Father Bianchi’s dark face, and he 
put his music into the case again. “That is 
well,” he said; “on the whole, “well. You are 
the soprano of St. Cecilia’s choir. You will be 
ready for evening service at the choral festival 
to-night. I have meant to make it an offering 
of song beyond all others in the land. We have 
been preparing for it this six weeks, and to-day 
I feared all for nothing, till I recalled you. You 
must sing it again before night in company with 
the rest.’ 

“But where is the other soprano ?” asked Ma- 
ria, timidly. 

““My soprano and my tenor have been dis- 
missed,” said Father Bianchi. “I do not at all 
require my singers to worship with me; but I do 
require that they shall not hinder others from 
worshipping with me by their secular conduct, 
I have replaced my tenor. I have inquired about 
you. You will surely sing with a devout spirit 
—you have something to be thankful for. The 
salary is not equal to that of your late desk in the 
Treasury; but the position will bring you pupils 
in singing that will double it. I will see to it.” 

And if Senator Belfair was among the throng 
in the great church that night, listening to the 
music at the choral festival of St. Cecilia’s, as 
that sweet silvery voice threw forth its throbbing 
tones in an ecstasy of triumph and thanks, he 
must have felt that Maria Von Luitphen had es- 
caped his toils forever, and was as far removed 
from his impossible reach as St. Cecilia herself, 
singing with her choir of angels round her, was 
in heaven. 
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BROUGHT BACK TO THE WORLD, 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “‘Cowarp Consorenor,” “Her Face 
Was HER Fortune,” ETO. 


Att in the first week, this was ; the second, I 
was taken bad with rheumatic fever, and did not 
have much time for observation. It came late 
to me, but it was surely caught by my river ex- 
ploit, the doctor said; and then I grew worse and 
worse, and did not mind what anybody told me, 
although the general chorus was that I was at 
death’s door, and it was opening for me nice and 
wide. I thought it might as well open as not, 
if I could only see Em and Em’s children first, 
and ask Em’s husband to be kind to them always 
if he would, and for the old man’s sake as well 
as theirs. 

I lost count of a week or two presently, for 
when I came to myself, I was told that Em had 
been up to-see me, and staid as long as leave of 
absence had been granted by her husband, who 
was anxious to get her back again as soon as she 
had left him, and that I did not know her, but 
lay and made faces at her finely. Em was only 
reconciled to leaving me again by the fact that I 
was in careful hands, and by the promise that if 
any change for the worse should show itself, she 
was to be telegraphed to on the instant, and this 
Rachel Seeley promised her. 

There was no occasion to telegraph. I got bet- 
ter slowly, and thanks to Rachel, whose were the 
“ careful hands” alluded to by Em. Never was 
there such a nurse as she; so kind and gentle 
and considerate; so thoughtless of herself and 
her own health in her incessant application to 
me; so full of grief when I was at my worst, 
they said ; so full of joy when I was on the mend, 

showing almost some rare and strange bright 
looks to those who were interested in my coming 
round. 

It was astonishing how kind everybody had 
been, too, during my illness. I had had no idea 
there was such a lot of good and thoughtful peo- 
ple down Cherry Gardens Court, and even in the 
world outside of it. Putting aside Em and Em’s 





husband, who of course wrote up that I was to 
want for nothing, there was Mrs. Twitters to 
make me broths, and Mrs, Risbeck to bring me 
extra blankets for my bed, and all the boys who 
lived in the court, and were in the habit of shout- 
ing after me, “Old Daddy Habbajam,” to take 
their marbles, and buttons, and hop-scotch chalk 
diagrams to the end of the thoroughfare, so that 
their noise should not rob me of the rest I needed ; 
and there was Rachel Seeley, of course, and one 
whom I had only known a week before my illness 
came upon me. She, I have said, was invaluable 
to me, and everything that could be wished; and 
everybody said so too, and let me know it. 

“They tell me I should have died without you, 
Rachel,” I remarked, when I was allowed to sit up 
and look about me; “and I believe I should.” 

“ Nonsense!” she replied, curtly enough. “I 
was sure you would live through it, from the 
first ; I told them so.” 

“Ah, you have pulled me through.” 

“Well, if I have, I am glad,” she answered. 

“It’s tit for tat, like, isn’t it ?” I said. 

She had been almost cheerful till I said that, 
and then she looked dull and grave and black 
at once. To remind her of that December night 
of desperation was always to cast her into gloom, 
although she did not seek to evade the subject 
when it was before her. She only looked as if 
the memory gave her pain, but a pain which she 
was called upon to bear. 

“No, it is not tit for tat; I can never repay 
you, Even your illness has been all my fault.” 

“T don’t see that.” 

“Yes, you do, only you will not own it; and 
you have been,” she added, “so very kind—the 
only friend I have ever had—that if you had died, 
I don’t know what would have become of me.” 

“That’s a good one, that is,” I replied. 

I did not know what was a good one, but I 
could not think of any response at the moment, 
and I dwelt upon her words all the rest of the 
day, and let them harass me at night. It was so 
strange to be thought anything of now, save by 
Em down in Devonshire; it had seemed of so lit- 
tle account, of no account, whether I was out of 
the world or in it; it was so unlikely that any 
one would miss me save Bill Hump when he came 
to take his morning’s spell at pier work, and 
found I was off night duty, and never coming 
back again—that I could not get her words out 
of my head. There was so much gratitude in 
them, and there was so much feeling for me, that 
I felt glad I had not been carted away by the 
parish, but was creeping round to my old self. 
And when I was quite round, it was satisfac- 
tory to see that she was very pleased, and that I 
heard her once say, “Thank God for it,” as if I 
was something she'd been praying for. Faney 
any one praying for old Habbajam! I could have 
died of laughing at the idea, if it wasn’t for some 
baby tears which seemed to come up in my eyes 
instead, 

I went back to work, finding night duty the 
hardest job at first for any one in the fever line 
of business, but getting used to it by degrees 
again, and thankful that the company had kept 
the place open for me, considering the reason 
which had first put me on the shelf. 

I don’t know that I was ever much happier 
when I had settled down really to business, or 
ever felt that I had more of a home about me. 
Certainly not since my poor wife’s death—no- 
thing like it. Rachel Seeley made things so com- 
fortable, seemed to anticipate my little wants so 
quickly, was always up and doing when I came 
back from duty, and had tea or coffee waiting 
for me, just as Em’s mother would have done had 
she lived to this day. Rachel was part of home 
—all the home I had. She had made life worth 
caring about again. I began to think that 
Cherry Gardens Court would be a blessed dull 
place without her, for she cheered me up without 
being cheerful herself, save by a flash like, which 
was gone as soon as it had come. I never knew 
a woman more completely friendless than her- 
self; nobody seemed to ask for her, to write to 
her; she wrote to nobody, and made no fresh 
friends, Out-of-doors and away from the dark 
little room in the close court in Snowfields she 
would not stir if she could help it, and she was 
as timid after dark, they said—I never noticed 
it myself—as any child. 

Well, I guess the reader knows what was in the 
wind about this time: that I was falling in love 
with a woman young enough to be my daughter ; 
that I was getting on to behave like an old fool, 
which is one of the worst of fools, for I have tried 
it myself, and the proverb’s as accurate as any 
that I know of. 

And I “out with it,” too, after one or two 
nights’ calm reflection on the pier, with the mop 
and pail for company, and the lights on the river 
winking at me, as much as to say, “ Well, you 
are a rum ’un, Habbajam”—at least I could fancy 
they were saying it. 

I told Rachel Seeley that I had got very fond 
of her, and that I didn’t see any particular reason 
against our making a match of it, unless it was 
that she hated old men very much indeed, and 
me as much as most of them. I said we both 
seemed out of the world rather more than anybody 
else, and that we were both very friendless ; that 
she had nobody to think of her, and I had only 
Em, who was a good two hundred miles off, and of 
course thought of nothing but her children and her 
husband, except at Christmas, when she sent me 
two rabbits, a bottle of ketchup of her own mak- 
ing, and some slices of cold plum-pudding which 
never agreed with me. I said and thought that 
Rachel and I would be happier together, that we 
understood each other, and that together our little 
earnings would make us comfortabler, with one 
fire to keep up, and one rent to pay; and that 
if all this had never crossed her mind before, 
perhaps she would let it from that time, and until 
she got used:to it a bit. 

Rachel listened patiently ; I can see her now 
with her hands clasped together, and her gaze 
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directed to them steadily and even sternly. She 
did not blush in the least, she was not embar- 
rassed ; she was even cold and steely over the pro- 
posal, as one might be who had been offered a sit- 
uation that was neither worth having nor refusing. 

“You think you would be really happy, Mr. 
Habbajam, with me?” she asked, slowly, at last. 

“T am stire I should.” _ 

“That I cotild make this more like home to 

ou 9%” 

“ Decidedly you could.” Sane 

®T shouldn’t mind for myself—for I don’t care 
about niyself in dny way—and if yoti think it 
Wwotild be better; 1 don’t object at all,” she said, 
with too miich indifference to make tie explode 
into raptures at her corisent to miy proposal. 

“ Exactly. ank you, Rachel—thank you,” I 
Stammered forth. 

“ My life seems to belong to you, you have said 
very often,” she continued, sadly, “and you may 
share it with your own, if you care to do so. No- 
body has so great a right. And I will try to keep 

ou from ever saying, ‘I was sorry that I asked 
er.’ But—” 

Then she stopped, and I thought her face looked 
whiter and harder than I had ever seen it till that 
morning. 

“ But—what ?” I echoed. 

“But you must not worry me with any ques- 
tions of my past—my life before I knew you,” 
she went on; “you must be satisfied that it is 
past, and that I will not think of it, if it is possi- 
ble. You will rest content with the fact that I 
love no one in it—that I hate everybody in it— 
and that I was very bad.” 

“No, no, I’m sure you were not, Rachel.” 

“Tt is only a bad one, David, that comes to the 
river as I did last December. And so you give a 
bad one your name,” she went on; “ pray under- 
stand that—a bad and desperate young woman 
whom God is not likely to forgive.” 

“ Come, come, not so hard as all that. There is 
forgiveness for everybody who repents, you know.” 

“T have been told so,” she answered, moodily. 

“ And you have repented ?” 

“Oh, my God! yes,” she cried, with excitement 
at last; “if I could only atone—only live back a 
few years—only forget !” 

I sat staring at hernow. This was an exhibi- 
tion of passion very new to me, and yet I must 
have known that she could be very rash and des- 
perate—no one more so. There must have been 
something in my looks to calm her, for she became 
her grave self very quickly after she had found 
that they were bert upon her sorrowfully and 
wonderingly enough. 

“But I will make you a good wife,” she re- 
peated, “although I don’t want you to have me, 
unless it is your own free wish—although I would 
rather live on alone, just as we are, if you will 
let me.” 

“T have made up my mind, Rachel.” 

“Very well, then.” 

So it was arranged that we were to be married, 
and that forever before her life—the life that I 
had not shared—was to hang a curtain which no 
hand of mine should seek to draw aside. The 
present I was to be content with always. I was 
sure it would content me, for I was not a curious 
man, and I was fond of Rachel Seeley. 

We talked about our wedding day presently, 
and it seemed odd that we should fix on the ex- 
act day when I had saved her life. I had sug- 
gested it at first, and she had shivered with some- 
thing like affright at it, at first also. Then she 
thought again, and said : 

“Why not? - It’s a day memorable for its hor- 
ror, and I may date from it presently the life of 
an honest woman—which you make me, David.” 

She put her hands in mine with that look of 
gratitude which she’seemed to have for me very 
often, and which had drawn my old heart toward 
her, and the days seemed long in coming to De- 
cember. As the time approached more closely, 
Rachel’s fave, I noticed, gathered more of gloom 
in it, and this I did not like and was aggrieved to 
see. She was almost like a woman afraid at the 
last, and she would say at times, “ You are sure 
—you are quite sure that this is as you wish ?” 
and look as if my change of mind would have 
been almost a reprieve. Once I mentioned this, 
and she answered, very quickly: 

“Tt is for your sake, not for my own, David. 
I should not like to bring unhappiness to you.” 

“ But for Panes 

“T don’t ng to myself, you know,” was her 
reply, “and I dread your saying some day,‘ I wish 
I had never matried her.’” 

“Ts that likely ?” 

“T hope not. And if the day comes when I 
shall see upon your kind old face the thought 
that Iam troubling you—why, the trouble shall 
not last four-and-twenty hours.” 

“T don’t quite understand you, Rachel.” 

She did not answer me, and, being almost afraid 
of her answer, I did not press her for it. I 
thought that I should have no trouble with her 
—that she would make a good wife to a man 
whom it did not take much to render satisfied. 
I fancied we should jog on together to the end 
of my days, an odd couple enough, but in our 
quiet way quite satisfied with one another. And 
that is a remarkable way too, taking couples as 
they run, poor things. We might be the one 
pair in a thousand, after all, who trotted well in 
harness together—ah! who knows? It isn’t the 
swellest lot that makes it the easiest running 
also, I know. It was settled that Em and Em’s 
husband were not to be told anything of the mat- 
ter till after the wedding ; it was my wish, and 
Rachel had no objections to urge. I had myself 
to please, no one*élse, and I did not want to up- 
set Em’s mind about it, or to get a heap of sound 
and sensible advice from Em’s husband, which 
would only aggravate me. I had but myself to 
please, and it pleased me to get married again. 
That was the simple position of affairs, with 
which only silly people would try to interfere. 
And they had not time to be ridiculous down in 





Cherry Gardens Court, and only said amongst 
themselves, “‘So old Habbajam is going to marry 
again! Well I wish him luck;” and I thought 
myself really in luck’s way to get so quiet and 
good-looking a young woman to have me for her 
husband, and me going on for sixty too. 

There was no preparation for the wedding—I 
did not see any signs of even a new dress which 
Rachel might be working at. We were not well 
off endugh for display, and we had not put any 
moriey by; we did not even intetid to ask Mrs. 
Twitters or Mrs. Risbeck to the wedding. It was 
to be dn extremely quiet affair; “ with the shadow 
of the river on it;” Rachel said; with a sigh. 

Two things happeried a week before thie day 
we liad fixed upon to be married; and they hap- 
pened sé close one aftet atiother that it looked as 
if it was to be; or as if it was not to be; according 
to one’s way of looking at it. 

I woke up one afternoon earlier than usual 
after my day’s “ pitch”—that is, my sleep after 
duty on the pier—and went down stairs to chat 
with Rachel for a little while over her work. 
Mrs. Twitters was not at home, and Rachel was 
not at work, for I did not hear the click-click of 
the sewing-machine as I approached the room. I 
pushed open the door, and said, in my usual tone, 
“May I come in?” but Rachel did not answer. I 
went in without invitation, thinking that the room 
was deserted ; but there was Rachel sitting at the 
table, looking at a small photograph on glass, and 
with a cheap gilt frame round it. Her hands were 
supporting her head, and her elbows were plant- 
ed firmly on the table, and oh, the look of mis- 
ery upon her face! I had never seen her look 
like that before. 

“Why, Rachel, whose portrait have you got 
there ?” I asked. 

She sprang up with a half scream, and thrust 
the photograph in her side pocket very hastily, 
standing to do so, and trembling very much. She 
opened her mouth to answer me, but no words 
came from it. 

“Why, I have quite scared you, child,” I said ; 
“you must not get so nervous as all this.” 

“T am more mad than nervous,” she replied ; 
“T have been mad, oh! these last two years, 
David.” 

“Tut! nonsense! What's the picture about ?” 

“ About the past,” she answered, very sharply 
now, and with a look that reminded me of the 
promise I had made. 

“ Ah! yes, yes; [had forgotten. Your pardon, 
Rachel; I won’t ask any more questions. I can 
guess whose portrait that is, and that’s enough 
for me.” 

“You (” 

“But I don’t want to see the villain. I am 
only sorry to find you are thinking of him still.” 

“You are mistaken,” was her slow response 
—“very much mistaken,” 

“ Well, I hope I am.” 

I tried to think I might be, but it was not a 
pleasant matter for reflection, so late in the day 
as it was of our engagement, and so close upon 
the time that she would call me husband, I did 
not get over it very readily. I had not got over 
my dull looks, my absent answers to her, when 
Em’s husband, whom I had not expected to see in 
London for a long while, came that very afternoon 
into the house, almost like a ghost, and startled 
me with his loud, hearty greeting. 

And like a ghost Rachel Seeley regarded him, 
like a ghost risen from the dead. John Grayson 
stared at her with an amazement he could not 
disguise, and stammered out at last her Christian 
name, 

“ Rachel !—you !” he said. 

I looked from one to the other, fearing the 
truth, trying to make out what the truth of it 
all was, and praying that it was not as I thought. 
I sat there like a spectator at a play, and with 
these two raving in it, like the actors. 

“Yes, it’s Rachel,” she said at last; “are you 
very much surprised to see me ?” 

“T am indeed.” 

“ You have not come in haste to find me, then,” 
she added, scornfully. 

“T did not know you were here,” he answered ; 
“T did not think you were alive.” 

“ Did not your doll of a wife tell you that her 
father’s nurse was Rachel Seeley ?” 

“No,” he answered; “ she had forgotten your 
name when she came home.” 

“Tt was convenient to forget; it was well to 
forget,” she answered. 

I had never seen Em’s husband so utterly as- 
tonished, so completely thrown out of time and 
tune. He stood with his soft felt hat crushed 
between his strong brown hands, which were 
shaking very mttch, and there were big tears in 
his eyes despite his efforts to keep firm. 

“T did not know you were alive,” he said again, 
in a hoarse voice, as if it were the one poor ex- 
cuse which he could offer her. 

“ Oh, I tried hard to get out of the world, but 
this old man would not let me,” she replied. “I 
did my best to die, God knows, and end it—all.” 

“ What does this mean ?” I ventured to inquire, 
and Em’s husband shook his head, and said, 

“ Best not ask.” 

“T have a right to ask.” 

“T will tell you when she’s gone,” he replied. 

“She is not going away,” I explained. “Her 
home is in this house ; she will be my wife be- 
fore the fortnight’s over.” 

“She? your wife?” gasped forth Em’s hus- 
band, fairly bewildered now. 

“Why not ?” answered Rachel Seeley for her- 
self. 

“Because— But,” he added quickly, “ you 
must have guessed that I was his daughter’s hus- 
band. I remember Em said you asked her many 
questions.” 

“T asked if you were once gamekeeper at Het- 
ton Court, in Dorsetshire,” Rachel replied, “ and 
she said yes. I knew then you were the same 
man who led me wrong.” 

“God forgive me,” he murmured, “ how one’s 





sin comes round again! © I was sorry, Rachel, God 
knows; I have been always very sorry. Had you 


8 at Hetton, I would have made amends.” 
-_ to become the jeer of the place, and 
to trust in you /” she answered, bitterly. 


“T can’t ask you to believe me,” he said, “ and 
I can’t bring back the past, Rachel.” 

“T thought I might,” she said. Then turning 
to me suddenly, she added: “ David, though I 
would have been to you a faithful friend, still I 
had hoped to be to him ever a reproach, ever a 
trouble that he shotild be afraid I would bring 
upon his wife, by telling of his treachery, of his 
love for me, as he called it, before he married her, 
and I shotild have told her some day what a vil- 
lain he had been, atid what he had made of me.” 

“You wetit dway; I never heard from you 
again,” said Jolin. 

“TI should have been easy to find, had you 
wanted to find me,” was her stern reproach. 
“ But there, there, I am in the way now. You 
have business with your father-in-law, and I do 
not want to interfere with it.” 

“ But, Rachel—” I began. 

She came to me slowly, with both hands ex- 
tended. 

“ But you will forgive me, I know, because you 
have always thought so well of me. Because your 
liking for me would have made of me your wife, 
and I might have settled down, and done no harm 
to him or his. I don’t quite know,” she added, 
“for I am very strange at times. -by.” 

“ No, no, not good-by. I am too old and lone- 
ly ; it has gone too far now. Oh! don’t leave me,” 
I implored. 

“T think, David, that perhaps Heaven sent this 
man here so that I should not commit the wrong 
of marrying you, and wrong it would have beer. 
For,” she continued, “I was not worthy to be 
your wife. You are a good man.” 

‘You have atoned for the past by—” I be- 
gan, when she stopped me with a wild cry which 
blanched the faces of both listeners. 

“T have made no atonement,” she shrieked 
forth. “I am the veriest wretch and the cruel- 
est of women. There is your child, John Gray- 
son,” she said, drawing from her pocket the pho- 
tograph which I had seen her with earlier that 
day. “You have not asked after it yet ; you have 
never thought of it till now, perhaps. Look at it.” 

She thrust it into his hands, and he took it and 
stared at it dreamily. 

“ What has become—” 

“It died when it was three years old; it was 
starving with its mother, and I killed it.” 

“ My God!” exclaimed the man. 

“T drowned it in the river. That was the 
scream you heard, David, not mine. I was quite 
prepared and calm. I thought we were better 
out of this world, and would go together to the 
next. Your fault, John Grayson, as well as mine, 
that I took a little life away; your fault,” turn- 
ing now to me, “that I came back to my awful 
self, a murderess.” 

“ Horrible!” I whispered. 

“Yes, I am a horrible woman ; but I was good 
before I knew him,” she said: ‘ Now which of 
you two will tell the police to follow me, and help 
to hang me? I don’t care which it is. One of 
you I hope it will be.” 

She moved toward the street, but ne one fol- 
lowed her. She had stricken both of us to stone. 
As she passed John, she took the portrait from 
his nerveless hands, and with that clutched to 
the bosom of her dress, went out into Cherry Gar- 
dens Court, and on beyond into the broader thor- 
oughfare, like a woman walking in her sleep. 

I never saw Rachel Seeley again. 


THE END. 





A SPANISH BULL-FIGHT. 
A SUNDAY AFTERNOON'S AMUSEMENT 
IN MADRID. 


See illustrations on page 781. 


HESE graphic illustrations depict the scene 
most congenial to the Spanish heart —the 
great national pastime of the bull-fight. The best 
corrida is usually given at half past four o’clock 
on Sunday afternoon, the great holiday of the 
people. Madrid, Seville, Malaga, and Granada, as 
being near to the best bull farms, indulge in the 
sport more than the northern and eastern towns, 
but these, Barcelona, Valencia, Saragossa, Bilbao, 
etc., hold their dozen or so fights during the course 
of the summer months, and the bulls of Aragon 
and Valencia are by no means to be despised. 

The capturing of the animals, represented in 
Fig. 1, and their conveyance to the neighboring 
towns, though by no means lacking in excitement, 
are nevertheless hardly as dangerous as would 
appear at first sight,the work being invariably 
performed by skilled men, and by men whom the 
bulls more or less know. The form of the Plaza 
itself is well known, and needs little description 
—a huge amphitheatre, with tier above tier of 
seats for the poorer people, and an upper row of 
boxes, or palcos, for those who can afford their 
dollar. The president’s box is on one side; ex- 
actly facing it is the torril, or bulls’ den; to the 
left, the picadors’ entrance ; to the right, the door 
through which the cuadrilla, or procession of ar- 
tistes, enters, and the slain beasts are dragged 
away. 

The ceremony opens with the procession of the 
cuadrilla, First come the caballeros, dressed in 
black velvet and bestriding black steeds ; behind 
them come the two espadas, in their distinctive 
colors —the principal actors of the day, whose 
duty it is finally to dispatch the bulls; then the 
picadors, on horseback, with their quaint short 
cloaks and long buff-colored leggings; then the 
banderilleros, with their brilliant scarfs, immac- 
ulate shirts, and bright silk sashes; finally, the 
various attendants, and the horses which are em- 





ployed to remove the slain. The cuadrilla ad- 
vances slowly round the arena, makes solemn 
obeisance to the president, and disperses, leaving 


behind, however, the two caballeros, to one of 
whom the president throws the key of the torril, 
and who in his turn (see Fig. 2) delivers it to the 
—_ of the bulls. A moment later the first bull 
dashes upon the scene. Partly to excite him, 
partly to guide his indecisive movements, there is 
some preliminary skirmishing—technically “ run- 
ning”—with red cloths; then he is allowed to 
make for one of the picadors, who, with blind- 
folded horse and long pike, awaits the charge. 
Sometimes, amid the applause of the spectators, 
the bull is made to swerve aside, the picador in. 
flicting upon him, as he rushes by, a wound that 
makes the blood stream down his flanks; some- 
times the poor horse is made to pay a like toll 
with a horrible gash. Sometimes the animals 
come to close quartets; there is a peculiar little 
preliminaty upheaval, and down go horse and 
man, to all appeiratice hors de combat. In this 

last case the moment is serious, and full of in- 

terest alike to the excited multitude and to the 

band of combatants. The bull is instantly and 

very cleverly drawn off to another quarter (Fig. 3) 

by the flying squadron that has meanwhile heen 

harassing him in the rear, and the attendants rush 

to the rescue of the unfortunate picador, who, en- 

cumbered by his heavy steel-plated leggings, can 

not rise unassisted even if unhurt; in nine cases 

out of ten he eseapes any serious injury, and is 

assisted to a fresh mount if his horse has received 

his death-blow. If, however, the poor brute can 

be coaxed or flogged into shuffling once more 

upon its legs, no motives of humanity are allowed 

to forbid its being again pressed into active serv- 

ice, A mounted picador is always kept waiting 

in reserve to take the place of a dismounted or 

disabled comrade. 

When it is thought there has been sufficient 
butchery of horses to satisfy the popular thirst 
for blood the signal is given, the picadors retire, 
and the banderilleros become in their turn the 
chief actors. First, however, there is some more 
playing of the bull, Fig. 4 representing what is 
termed the “ backward pass.” The object of the 
banderilleros is to stick into the neck and shoul- 
ders of the bull six or eight banderillas, or small 
ornamented darts, usually four pairs. The op- 
eration is a delicate one, and requires great skill 
and agility. It is difficult to help joining in the 
applause that greets a banderillero when he suc- 
ceeds in sending well home and simultaneously 
the two darts which he holds. 

In Fig. 5 is shown the preliminary defying of 
the bull; in Fig. 6, the successfully accomplish- 
ed feat. After about ten minutes’ play with the 
banderillas, the signal again sounds, and the hero 
of the day, the espada, comes forward, being greet- 
ed with an eager welcome as (Fig, 7) he salutes 
the president. Then a sudden and strange si- 
lence comes over the hitherto excited multitude. 

It is a most impressive sight to watch some 
eighteen thousand souls so intent upon noting 
every movement of this one man, as he walks 
into the centre of the arena, and (Fig. 8) com- 
mences his preliminary play with the bull, that 
they hush every action and word by common and 
unbidden consent. By this time the bull is be- 
coming somewhat exhausted, and his movements 
are evidently labored. Still he makes head against 
his enemy, who, armed with a short Toledo blade 
and a red cloth, and aided by his satellites, ex- 
hausts every method of irritation and punish- 
ment. When he has played his victim sufficient- 
ly, and gone through the usual. “ passes,” the 
espada thrusts in his sword deep between the 
brute’s shoulders (Fig. 9). If the moment and 
the position have been opportunely chosen, and 
the hand skillful, the one blow finishes the spec- 
tacle. The bull staggers for a moment or two, 
and then falls heavily to the ground. In the event 
of such a good finish, the espada is cheered to 
the echo as he walks up once more to tle presi- 
dent’s box and salutes. Perhaps, also, he is re- 
warded with a magnificent bouquet. More often, 
however, the last process is longer, and decidedly 
clumsy, the wretched beast dying, rather than 
being killed, under repeated stickings. In the 
case of a very bad finish (see Fig. 10), a knife is 
substituted for the sword, in order to give some- 
thing like the appearance of a fair fight to the 
scene. 

When all is over, the arena is cleared and wa- 
tered, the band strikes up, the slain horses and 
bull are dragged away, and the whole programme 
is gone through again with a fresh bull, the two 
espadas taking it in turns to kill. Six animals 
constitute the usual bill of fare, but a seventh, 
or toro de gracia, is almost invariably added. It 
is a very common thing for a bull to leap the 
barrier of the arena, and carry dismay into the 
outer fringe of spectators, who flee in all direc- 
tions. By a series of cleverly arranged doors, 
however, the animal has no choice but to find his 
way immediately back into the ring, and it is very 
rarely indeed that any accident occurs. 

The noble art of bull-fighting is decidedly re- 
munerative. It is usual for the chief espada to 

receive two thousand to twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars for each performance, which he distributes 
in about the following proportions: to each ban- 
derillero, twenty-five dollars; to each picador, 
twenty-five dollars; to his own two attendants, 
ten dollars—leaving a very handsome surplus, 
something like fifteen hundred to seventeen hun- ° 
dred dollars, to cover incidental expenses, and 
to be divided between himself and his brother 
espada. Besides the actual coin, all the members 
of the cuadrilla are provided by the impresario 
with board and lodging so long as they are kept 
in the town where the performances are given. 
The leader of the band brings his colleague, his 
caballeros, picadors, two attendants, all dresses, 
and the swords. The impresario provides the 
ring, the bulls, the horses, attendants, music, and 
all instruments except the swords, picas, ban- 
derillas, etc.; and with an assured attendance of 
from twelve thousand to twenty thousand souls, 
according to the size of the ring, the latter has 
by no means the worst of the bargain, 
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BALL IN HONOR OF OUR FRENCH AND GERMAN GUESTS AT THE METROPOLITAN CASINO, NEW YORK.—[Ser Pace 
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1. SECURING THE BULLS FOR THE CORRIDA. ; 2. DELIVERING THE KEY OF THE TORRIL. 



























38. DRAWING 











THE BULL AWAY FROM A FALLEN PICADOR. 













5. BANDERILLERO DEFYING THE BULL. 6. PUTTING IN THE BANDERILLAS WITH A SIDEWAYS PASS. 
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7. THE ESPADA SALUTING THE PRESIDENT. 8. THE ESPADA’S LITTLE PLAY. 
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% A GOOD FINISH, A SPANISH BULL-FIGHT.—[Sez Pace 779.] 10, A BAD FINISH. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN MALARIAL TROUBLES, 
Horsrorn’s Acid Phosphate is an excellent adjuvant 


in malarial troubles. In despondency and debility it 
has beneficial effects.—(Adv.} 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Enpemany’s professional endor t below: 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perris, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street.—[Adv.] 











Rixer’s American Face Powder is harmless, 
delicate, beautiful in effect, easy of application, 
made suitable to all complexions, really beneficial 
to the skin, and reasonable in price. What more 
can any one ask? 25c. per large box. This Pow- 
der will stand any ¢est, even that of the strongest 
acids. Rixer anp Son, Druggists, 353 Sixth Ave- 
nue, sole manufacturers. Those who prefer a li- 
quid preparation will find Riker’s Cream of Roses 
the most satisfactory article they can use.-[ Com. ] 





BABY’S APPEAL. 
“What makes I cry and folks say Ize naughty?” 
Cause stomach ache, and sour in my mouffy; 
Cause too, can't og and worms bites ze belly; 
**Fever” za say, feel like I was jelly. 
Guess your babies cry, Dick and Victoria, 
When mamma's gone, and don’t have Castoria. 
“You're right, they fairly og There, Uncle Cy; 
Cousin Frank have Castoria, he don’t cry.—[ Adv.) 





POZZONI’S COMPLEXION POWDER 
Propvoks A Soft and Beautiful Skin. It combines every 
element of beauty and purity. Druggists seli it.—{Adv.] 














ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


E/ Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 
856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Buildi 
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U0. GONTHERS SONS. 


Seal-Skin Sacques and Cloaks: 
Far-Lined Garments: 
Far Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 




















Orders by mail, or information desired, will receive 
special and prompt attention. 





“BEST IN THE WORLD’ 
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WASTE SEWING SILK..............30¢. per oz 


THE BRAINEED & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y. 238 Market St., Philad’a. 





Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, thongh by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair wil] not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, 86 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MRS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 12 East 14th Street, 
THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 


BARLOW'’S e by Grocers 

























NOVELTIES IN 
ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


“The Foremost Religious Newspaper of the United 
States."—Rev. Joseru Coox. 


32 PAGES EACH WEEK. 
$3.00 per year, with very liberal terms to clubs. 
Send postal card for FREE SPECIMEN COPY. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 








LADIES STOP NEURALGIA 


ay 


By wearing Smith’s Patent Per- 
Sorated Buckskin Undergarments. 
ne A are a Great Preserver of 
Health, a preventive and cure for 
Rheumatism, hroat, Nenu- 
ralgia, Pneumonia, and many ills 
caused by colds. Soft as velvet, 
they are desirable for aged per- 
sons and those troubled with 
Weak Lungs, as they repel cold 
and retain a uniform warmth of 
the body. Recommended by the 
Medical Faculty, and awarded American Institute Med- 
al for twelve consecutive years. Descriptive circulars 
free to any address. D.C, Hall & Co., 

86 Leonard Street, N. Y. 








Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared ( E. GRILLON, 
Sole rietor, 
Pharmacien de 1'* Classe 
de la Facnité de Pari: 
97, rae Rambuteau, Paria, 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 


Andrews’ FAR\e Bed. 


. Made by . 
Andrews & Co, Chicaro. Mi. 


EATT YS 0 is, 27 stopa, 10 Set Reeds, only 
B Pianos, $135 up. Rare Holiday In 
Ready. Write or call on BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 














For Sal 
INDIGO BLUE D. 8.WILTBERGER, Prop., 
+|.283 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
USIC TEACHERS and others, send for our 
Music Catalogue. 50 and 40 cent pieces, 10 cents; 
50 and 75 cent pieces, 20 cents, &c. Standard editions, 
Catalogues Free. GRANT & BROWN, Boston. 





EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a carefulapplication of the fine properties 
of well - selec’ cocva, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicately flavored beve: 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to di . Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortifi 
with pure blood a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette, 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., H pathic Chemist. 
Lonpon, Ene. 
Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.8.A.Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Har Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 
and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 

Established over 40 years. 


Enormous and increasing sales 
Throughout Europe and erica. 


ZYLO BALSAMUM tts. Als 


) 
A lovely tonic and Hair we . It 
stops falling Eiaic ‘ani promotes “s 
stops i i a 
healthy growth with a rich, beautiful 
gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. 
Price Seventy-five Cents in 
mlass stoppered Bottles. Sold by all Druggists. 


CHAMPLIN’ LIQUID PEARL 


Is an essential favorite with 
LIQUID Ladies of the Stage, Opera, 


and Concert Room, 
dies of Fashion pronounce it 
Sold by all dru; 
imitations. © 
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NE PLUS ULTRA. 
Send for testimonials. 
ete. 50 cents per bottle. Beware of 
MPLIN & CO., Props., Buffalo, N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turouctout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—!878. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only es 
—— for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 






























*SILK* ORNAMENTS®*) 
Patented November 12th, 1878. 

An entirely new manner of ornamenting (equal to hand-painting) 
SILK, LINEN, COTTON, AND OTHER FABRICS. 
Suitable for decorating 
Odor Bottles, Tidies, Pin-Cushions, Lamp Shades, Sachets, &c. 

CATALOGUE MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


50c. and $1 Sample Packages of Silk Ornaments 
will be sent on receipt of amount. 


sae PALM & FECHTELER ("22 520485825" } New York, 
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iFree to every sub- 
seriber of this 
op- 


~ The Most 
very Lady wants it. 






An Elegant Gift! 





eta! 

lined with satin and silk, with 

The illustration is an exact pic- 
ture of the Cinderella Case and Rolled Gold Thimble, 
the usual price of which is $3. We bought 10,000 of 
them at aber n, and when they are gone, we can- 
not furnish others for less than the regular price. For 
the purpose of extending the circulation of THE OLD 
SATURDAY EVENING Post, we propose giving the 
Cinderella Case and Thimble described to new Trial 
For One Dollar 


Subscribers asa Premium Gift free. 
‘we will send THE PosT toa new subscriber six months 


emium Gift the Cinderella 


Cee tent graduated Rolled Gold Thimble, with 


Case and patent 


" ceives the 
superb Holiday Gitt will never occur again, Ture Post is the Oldest, Cheapest and t Fam 


Ameri 


now in its 6Ist year of continuous 
Don't de 
wan 


y: order at once if you want this 


¥ EVENING 


ublication, and is well w 

atts You‘ mask around the outside gn paper and enclose with order 

to ascertai hich, take one t you, mar! ; e 
THE SATURDA POST, 726 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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T LAST<A LOVELY COMPLEXION, 
FACE POWDER have no fear of 


. Harmless as Water. 


ADIES using RICKSECKER’S 
close scrutiny. It can not be 


Conceals Blemishes, Wears the best, and 


has most natural effect. its immense sale, both here and in Europe, attest 


its wondertul superiority over all. The Most Effective, yet Modestly In- 
visible Powder made. White, Pink, or Blonde. 25c. Wood box. D 
es Insist on the Genuine. 
ake: 


or on geo ten 3c. 
THEO. BRICKSECKER, 


i] 


r Elegant Toilet Requisites, 146 William St., New Work, 











BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


Unequalled for their efficacy, absolute purity, and 
harmlessnese. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, $1 Box. 

Unrivalled Veloutine Face Powders, 50c. 
and $1 per Box. 

Celebrated Indelible Lip and Face Rouges, 
$1, $1 50 per Bottle. 


Applied free of charge. 
SOMETHING NEW 
IN HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
OF MY INVISIBLE FRONT PIECES. 
THE MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE 
Improves most charmingly the of the 
wearer, whether young or old, and for its natural 


looks, convenience, and comfort has simply no equal, 
from $5 to $15. 


All latest styles of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, at lowest prices. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Hand and ch than at any other house. 
Tilustrated Price-List free of charge. 


# sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


R LOW, SON, & HAYDON'S 
ILET SOAPS. 


Elder Flower, + lb. Bars, 
Turtle Oil Tablets, 
Brown Windsor Packets. 


Handkerchief Extracts. 


Royal Windsor Toilet Water. 
Violet Nursery Powder. 























Are guaranteed absolutely pure, 
and acknowledged to be the best 
and most satisfactory Toi- 
let Articles in the world. 

a@ CAUTION. —Purchase of 
respectable dealers only. 


OUTFITS. 


mer Violin, Box, Bow 
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|. &e BB: h. nd Stamp 
iPaoee 2, ope Catal; ue of Vio- 
eh pag SN re 
i 0 Accordeons, Music Box Cc. wy 
Mail Orders a Bpesialty. c.W. Story, Central St. Boston, 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
54 West 14th Street, New York. 
STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY. 
All the latest designs for Art Needlework and Dec- 
orative purposes. Send 8 cents for Catalogue. 


HOPE™:.DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTO 

and perform the work of the. m. 

Always in position, bat te 

All Conversation and even heard dis- 
We refer to those using Send for 


tinctly. 2 
descriptive circular with testimonials, Address, 
H. P. K. PECK & 00., 858 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year............ $4 00 


50, * 
» ese Riis 
lins, Guitars, Banjos. 














HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year......... eeecee 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year..........-.+0+++ 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, Oue Year...... 1 50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
pers Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrer & Broruxrs. 





t#- HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 








W YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment, Established 1874. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
* P.O. Box 1654, New York. 
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Elly &5 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts. 
FURS! FURS! 


FUR-LINED DOLMANS AND CIRCULARS. 
SEAL AND OTTER DOLMANS AND SACQUES. 


Ladies Shoes. 


FINE GOODS CLEARING, TO MAKE ROOM FOR 
EXTENDED ENLARGEMENT OF DEPARTMENT. 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


PLUSHES AT $1.50, $1.75, BOTH PLAIN AND 
FANCY. 

MOLESKIN PLUSHES, $2.50 YARD. 

SILK VELVETS, COLORS AND BLACK, 68c., 
{dc., $1., and $1.25. 

SEAL-SKIN PLUSH, 60 INCHES WIDE, $16 YARD. 





SATINS FOR TRIMMINGS, 50c., 69c., 75c., $1. 


KID GLOVES.) 


OUR MONOGRAM GLOVE,) 3 8. 6B. 
BEST FOR THE PRICE | — _ 


IN AMERICA, ALL NEW $ ¢ 

SHADES, WARRANTED. J | 980. 1,20. 15 

BLACK AND COLORS, WITH FOSTER’S ) 
PATENT LACINGS, 5 HOOKS, 3-BUT- | 
TON LENGTH... J PAIR. 


FASHION MAGAZINE, 
WINTER NUMBER NOW READY. 
15c. single copy; 50c. per annum. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 Grand St. 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 
59, 61, and 63 Orchard St. 


FRENCH CLOCKS 


AND 


MANTEL SETS. 


4B. 








Our success In closing out onr line of $20 Clocks 
induces us to make a SPECIAL OFFERING of Fine 
French Marble Clocks and Mantel Sets, suitable for 
Holiday Presents, at a discount of 


10 PER CENT. 
FROM REGULAR PRICES, 


which are marked in plain figuree on each article. 
These goods are guaranteed strictly FIRST-CLASS, 
and every Clock is warranted an accurate time-keeper. 
An early call will afford a selection from a very 
full assortment. 


LE BOUTILLIER & C0., 


_3 Union Square, New York.” 


LACES. 


For this season we are showing a very complete 
stock of all new and attractive Trimming Laces. 
Novelties in Real Duchesse, Jabots, Fichus, Scarfs, 
Collarettes, and Handkerchiefs. Irish Point Laces and 
Crochette Collars; Real and Imitation Spanish Laces, 
Scarfs and Shawls in Cream, White, and Black, at 


REASONABLE PRICES. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, New York. 


Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


— 





Established 1833. 


WALTER BUHL & CO, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Mink Cloaks, Silk 
and Satin Fur-Lined Gar- 
ments, Gentlemen’s Fur 

Caps, Gloves, &ec. 


Goods sent on approval to any 
ofthe U.S. Send for Ilus- 
trated Catalogue. 


BUHL & CO. 
OIT, MICH. 


DESIGNS FOR ART 
NEEDLEWORK. 


Our Catalogue sent free on Application to 
8. W. TILTON & 00., Boston, Mass, 


$5 0 60 eae Sree es 























Established 1840. 
JONES. 


WINTER FASHIONS. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, 
WRAPS, CLOAKS, AND FURS, 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC. 
NEWEST STYLES. 





Out-of-town residents are specially invited to give 
their attention to our new designs. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS SEASON. 





Mail Orders receive unusually prompt attention, 
and extra care will be used that perfect satisfaction 
is obtained. 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 
MILLINERY. O 





A_SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
oo _ 

OV O__ Boys’ SUITS. 
O FANCY Goons. 


oO 
DOMESTICS.9 O Unperwzar. 
LINENS, oO” O LACES. 
oO” a 
°" JONES ° 
0 7 
0 0 

x 








| Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
New York City. | 








JONES : 


OCROCKERY. 
oO” GLASSWARE. 

O A_O REFRIGERATORS. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &o. “ VHOUSEFURN'G Go GOoDs. 


a: Distinct t Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


sHoKsp 
Urnonstery. oO 
FURNITURE. O 
LACE CURTAINS. 





An extraordinary offering 
of Superior Silks at LOW 
PRICES. 

JAMES McCREERY & Co. 
have transferred from their 
wholesale department to 
the retail counters of their 
SILK DEPARTMENT 
about 10,000 yards of Da- 
massé, Brocatelle, Satin 
Stripes, and other goods 
suitable for Combination 
Dresses and Kilt Skirts, at 
the very low price of $2 a 
yard, about half the regular 
wholesale price. 

This is a rare opportunity 
to purchase new and desir- 
able SILKS at prices lower 
than similar goods were 
ever before offered. 








EXCLUSIVELY FOR CHILDREN, affords extraordi- 
nary facilities for r peccering the most desirable Cloth- 
ing for Boys and Girls of all ages up to 16 years 
Babies’ Outfits Complete. In fact, everything for 
Children’s Wear at the lowest prices. Special atten- 
tion to mail orders. Catalogues free. 


1" ‘ 315 SIXTH AVE.,. 
BES I & C 0. Bet. 19th and 20th Sts., aS 
RIVATE THEATRICA LS.—Catalogues 
of Plays, by ee Charades, Tableaux, &c. 
Can be had free, b ‘4. sending your address to 
Post-0: ce Box 3410, New York. 


12 A WEEK. $122 day at home easily made. “Costly 
Outfitfiree. Address Tave & Co.,Augusta,Maine.. 





KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave,, N.Y. 
POPULAR 
DRY GOODS 
STORES. 


IMMENSE STOCK OF FALL AND WINTER 


res (0s 


GREAT VARIETY OF 


SILKS, SHAWLS, CLOAKS, SUITS, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, NOTIONS, 
AND FANCY ARTICLES. 


SALE THIS WEEK OF 


| oe CASHMERE, 


At 70c. per Yard; worth 90c. 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th and 28th Streets. 


|STERN BROTHERS, 


LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSE 


AND 
SOLE Retailers for NEW YORK CITY 
of the GENUINE 


Alexandre 
Kid Gloves 


(PORMERLY SOLD BY A. T. STEWART & CO.). 
Kid, 3 Buttons, $1.90 Undressed, 3 Buttons, $1.30 
a Sa 2.20 ee ea 
* ¢ _ 2.70 nai 6 ” 1.87 


A full line of colors. Sent on receipt of price and 
postage to all parts of the country. 








OUR FALL CATALOGUE, containing full descrip- 
tion and prices of all goods sold by us, will be mailed 
upon application. 


82, 34, 36 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


GENUINE FURS 
A complete stock, Seal-skin Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Fur-lined Jackets and Circulars; also, 
Muffs, Collarettes, and Capes, in the various 





fashionable Furs, Trimming Furs, &c., &c. 


Broadway and (9th St. 


5 GREAT BARGAINS 


DRESS GOODS. 


BARGAIN 1.—100 pieces of 44-inch ALL-WOOL 
SHOODAS at 35c. per yard; worth 5ic. 

BARGAIN 2.—100 pieces of 44-inch ALL-WOOL 
MOMIE, dic. per yard; reduced from T5c. 

BARGAIN 3.—100 pieces of ALL-WOOL AR- 
MURE at 65c. per yard; worth S5c. 

BARGAIN 4.—100 pieces of &-inch ALL-WOOL 
ARMURE PEKIN at T5c. per yard; reduced from $1. 

BARGAIN 5.100 pieces of 46-inch ZAMORA 
CREPE CLOTH at $i per yard; cannot be dupli- 
cated at less than $1 25. 











All purchasers of Dress — “— consult their 
interest by examining these ——— 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th St., 845 & 847 Broadway, N. Y. 


of over 150 Elegant Needlework Designs for 
BOOK pomeencane | of all kinds, Lace work, &c.,with 
diagrams 8! aoung the method of making all 

the stitches; 12 cts. two for 20 cts., postpaid. 
PA ‘TEN & co. ai Barclay St., N.Y. 


DLAY Ss, Tableaux, ‘Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catalognes sent iy 
HAPPY HOURS BAZAR, No. 21 Beekman St., N 


RUG PATTERNS! 42 Westnte as 


stamp, E..S. FROST & CO., Biddeford, 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


L 
THE HEART OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
By Samuet Apams Drake. Illustrated by W. Ham- 
1Lron Gisson. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, 
$7 50. In a Box. n 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN, Summer 
and Winter Journeys through Sweden, Norway, 
Lapland, and Northern Finland. By Pau B. Dv 
Cuaitto. With Map and 235 Illustrations. 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, $7 50. _— 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1881. 832 Pages, 
750 Illustrations. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 
1Vv. 
THE PROTAGORAS OF PLATO. With an In- 
troduction, and Critical and Explanatory Notes, by 
E. G. Siuter, Ph.D., sometime Fellow in Greek in 
the Johns Hopkins University. 12mo, Cloth, 75 
cents. (In Harper's New Classical Series, edited by 
Henuy Dreiser, LL.D. ‘ 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF ANTONY AND 





CLEOPATRA, Edited, with Notes, by WitiiasM J. 
Rotre, A.M. With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 
cents; Paper, 40 cents. (Uniform with the other 
Volumes of Rolfe’s Shakespeare.) 

Vi. 

THE YORKTOWN CAMPAIGN and the Surrender 
of Cornwallis, 1781. By Henny P. Jounsron. Ll- 
lustrated. Svu, Cloth, $2 00. 

Vil. 

Chosen and Arranged by 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
Vill. 

CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS; and the Tricks of 
Trapping and Trap Making. Containing Compre- 
hensive Hints on Camp Shelter, Log Huts, Bark 
Shanties, Woodland Beds and Bedding, Boat and 
Canoe Building, and Valuable Suggestions on Trap- 
vers’ Food, &c. With Extended Chapters on the 


POETRY OF BYRON. 
Marturw Arno, 










[rapper's Art, containing all the “Tricks” and 
Valuable Bait Recipes of the Profession ; Full Di- 
rections for the Use of the Steel Trap, and for the 
Construction of Traps of all Kinds; Detailed In- 


structions for the Capture of all Far-Bearing Ani- 
mals; Valuable Recipes for the Curing and Ts anning 
of Far Skins, &c. By W. Hamturon Gusson, Author 
of “Pustoral Days.” Illustrated by the Author. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

1X. 


INITIA GRACA, Part L 
Comprehending Grammar, 
Book, with V oc ibularies, 
cipia Latina.” 
12mo, Cloth, 
Part I., 





A First Greek Conrse. 

Delectus, and Exercise 
On the Plan of the “ Prin- 

By Witutam Sacra, D.C.L., LL.D. 
60 cents. Appendix to Initia ‘Greca, 
16mo, Cloth, 40 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Christowell. By R. D. BLackmone. 20 cents. 











The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 20 cents. 


| The Braes of Yarrow. By Cuances Giuson. 20 cents. 


A Life’s Atonement. By D.C. Murray. 20 cents. 


Ivy: Cousin and Bride. By Peroy Gree. 20 cents. 


Sceptre and Ring. 


By B. H. Buxron. 20 cents. 


The Cameronians. By Jamus Grant. 20 cents. 


The Private Secretary. 20 cents. 


With Costs. By Mrs. Newman. 15 cents. 


Toby Tyler; or, Ten Weeks with a Circus. By 
James Ov1s. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Ilumina- 
ted Cloth, $1 00. 


62 Haurer & Beorurcns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any 


part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 





SP Hanrern’s Caratocurz mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanups. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


JONES’ 


ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 


BAZAR, 


Price, postage paid, 15c. per Number; 50c. a Year. 





Issued December 1, 1881. 


Stories by Eminent Anthors, Poems and Art Articles, 
Home Decorations, Little Folks’ Friend, Household 
and Cooking Recipes, Fashions for the Winter. 


Special inducement with this Number, 


SEND FOR TERMS AND PREMIUM LIST. 


Published by 0. JONES, 


Pi Bee. Eighth  Ave., New west. 


ASTHM A Quickly and 


Permanently 
Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy 


is unequaled as a positive f URED 


Alterative and Cure for 
It does not merely 


Asthma and Dyspepsia, 
gerd temporary relief, but is a permanent cure. 
Mrs. 


and all their attendant evils. 
ee, of Belmore, O., says of it: “Zam 


surprised ‘at the speedy effec ts of’ your remedy. It is 
the first medicine in six years that has loosened my 
cough and made e: ctoration easy. I now sleep all 
night without coughing.” If your druggist does not 
keep it, send for treatise and testimonials to 

A wee ek | to Age nts. 


H. P. K. PECK & €O., 
$88 hii RIDEOUT & CO., 


_853 Broadway, New York. 
$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 





























$10 Outfit Free. 
free. Address H. Hatierr & Co., Portland, Maine. 


10 Bawovay St. ™ * 
| ‘A Year and expe nes to age nts. Outfit free. 
$777 Address P. O, VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 









































OUTWARD-BOUND 


“ROTATION OF CROPS.” 
Rurat Dean. “Tut-t-t! Oh, I don’t like this! ‘This is very— Tell Mr. Twister”—(¢he rector, who was 
away at the sea-side with his family)—“ that I strongly object to his putting the church-yard to this use. 


i'm really surprised j ‘ ; 
Rurav Cuurcu-Warpen, “ ‘Zactly what I said, sir! I’ve spooke to ’m oover an’ oover again. ‘ Lor’ bless 
on't. Why don't you “Fater it?’ I says. 


me,’ I says, ‘you keep a Wheatin’ on't an’ a Wheatin’ 


Smythe, Forbes, and Parkinsgg, fearing lest they should succumb to the charms of Maud, Marian, and Matr- 
garet Wilmot (and the wiles of those young ladies’ clever mamma), secure berths on board the Transoceanic 
Steam Yachting Company's vessel Colombo for a Trip round the World. Just as they have paid their fares 
$4000 each), whom should they meet coming into the company’s office but Mrs, Wilmot herself, with her three 
lovely daughters at her heels—al]l four evidently bent on the same errand ! 





Briggs hired a lively horse the other day to take a 
little exercise. He got more exercise than he wanted ; 
and as he limped to the side of the road to rest him- 
self, a kind friend asked him: 

“What did you come down so quick for?” 

* What did i come down 80 quick for? Did you see 
anything up in the air for me to hold on to 2?” he ask- 


ed, grimiy. 
) wee : 


FACETLE. 
A maw who has made his fortune in a very different ia ha / oe 
way says that had it not been for his dog he would have 4 > 
been a great actor. Tragedy was his line; and, after Ny 
patient waiting, be. at last got a part suitable, as he i AY} ate " . 
thought, to his talents. Not only did he get the part, \ | f : ; ji \ 
but he got through it, and that well, right up to the last ; 
act; and then came failure, because one, and one only, 
of a large andicnce failed to appreciate his efforts. In 
the excitement of acting he did not notice that his dog 
had taken a conspicuous and good position in the cen- 
tre of the stage, as if to criticise his master’s perform- 


A tailor whose bill had remained unpaid for some 
years called upon X, an impenitent Bohemian, and 
tonnd him in bed at noon. 

“Why dou’t you work instead of sleeping?” said 
the tailor. “Time is money.” 








ance, With more candor than we are all able to exer- “ r . ae as 
cise, finding it, to his taste, slow, he looked round at “‘ Ah, well, if time is money, I will pay you in time,” 
the audience, back once again at his master, then, de- x answered X. RAE SESS EE 
liberately strolling to the foot-lights, gave a terrific i f i ; 
yawn and trotted off; and, alas! the proverbial descent 4) A member of the rhetorical class in a certain college 
from the sublime to the ridiculous was in this case as AX) C had just finished his declamation, when the professor 
quick as the drop of the curtain. YW me My said: ‘Mr. ——, do you suppose a general would ad- 
—>—___- 1 W Y) : fl Wit ih Nt dress his soldiers in the manner you spoke that piece ?” 

“T wish I were you about two hours,” she said to ~~ \ ‘ TP i )), ‘he Ne ** Yes, sir, 1 do,” was the reply, me he was half scared 
her husband, with great tenderness. \\ vo Loy : Di ..\ gene Ot , to death, and as nervous as a cat. 

“And why, my dear ?” he asked. t << *\\ , S71) preter ae 

“ Becanse,” she said, toying affectionately with his “But you know, pa,” said the farmer’s daughter, 
watch chain—“ because then I would buy my wile a when he spoke to her about the addresses of a neigh- 
new bonnet.” WY bor’s son—* you know, pa, that ma wants me to mar- 


ry a man of culture.” 
“So do I, my dear—so do I; and there is no better 
culture in the country than agriculture.” 


IN THE SWISS MOUNTAINS. 


* Marguis, come with me to watch the sunset.” \ 
Tux Marquis (smiling). “Thanks—no; I saw it yes- \ it IPTG A 
terday.” ; \\ - Heap or tue Estaniisument. “ David, you are a 
\ ‘ fool!” 


Davourer (home from school). “* Now, papa, are you X Davin. “ Well, sir, 1 can’t help it. When you en- 


satisfied? Just look at my testimonial—‘ Political gaged me, you told me to imitate you, and I’ve done 
econemy, satisfactory ; fine arts and music, very good ; Hit the best I could.” 
logic, excellent—” F LOW oma 

ature. ** Very much so, my dear—especially as re- +f) For heroic but vain endeavors to look pleased, says 
gards your future. If your husband shonld under- ~ i\ \W | a crusty old bachelor, nothing can equal the facial ex- 
stand anything of housekeeping, cooking, mending, ‘ | \s MRD pression of two girls compelled to dance with each 
and the use of a sewing-machine perhaps, your mar- \ WAS er i Y/ f other on account of the scareity of men. 
ried life will indeed be happy.” | al ‘. \ { h ‘J eRe nS ll 

se 7 VV XK) A candidate for the office of Auditor of Public Ac- 


A Boston paper says: “One of the might-have- 
beens lives at Little Falls.” A’ great many of the 
must-have-beans live in Boston. 
edlppenneetae 


counts was suddenly called upon for a speech. On 
rising, he commenced: “ Fellow-citizens, you have 
called on me for a few remarks. I have none to make. 
I have no prepared speech. Indeed, I am no speaker ; 








*“T don’t want to brag,” observed a young artist, 
“but I cherish a humble conviction that I possess all 
the excellences of Raphael and Michael Angelo with- 
out any of their defects.” 

* But,” says one of the auditors, “in that case you 
are superior to them both.” 

“Thanks, old fellow,” said the artist, pressing his 
hand warmly. 





—— > 


A person who was recently called into court for the 
purpose of proving the correctuess of a surgeon's bill 
was asked whether the doctor did not make several 
visits after the patient was out of danger. ‘ No,” re- 
plied the witness, “I considered the patient in danger 
as long as the dovttor continued his visits.” 


AT A Sa 


IOKING 











CONCERT, 





I do not desire to be a speaker—I only want to be an 
auditor.” 


————_.>—_—_ 


The man who invented corsets was foolish, for he 
might have known they would all go to waist. 


——_—_@———— 


Ona slow-going railway recently a passenger stopped 
the conductor and asked : 

“Why don’t the trains go faster ?” 

“They run fast enough to suit us. 
the rate of speed, get out and walk,” was the rejoinder. 

“T would,” said the passenger, settling himself back 
in his seat, ‘but that my friends won't come to meet 
me until the train arrives, and I don’t want to be wait- 
ing about the station two hours.’ 
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THE 


AUTOMATON 


TIGER. 


(“ Brupper” Jounson, up ON NatuRAL History, up on GEOGRAPHY, UP ON EVERYTHING WORTH BEING UP ON, ‘‘ TOTES DE SuN’y-SCHOOL CHILLEN” Up TO THE CiKcus.] 
De law be praised! de t'ing am chained ; 


“ Dis yere, my little lambs ob lub, 
Am called de Bengal tiger ; 

Yer fin’s him mos'ly, when alibe, 
Along de riber Niger. 

He's drefful when his mad am riz, 
An awful quick at killin’, 


An’ mos'ly makes his brekus off 
Ob tender nigger chillen. 
But now he’s dead and stuft, yer see, 
e pays no kind ob ‘tenshun ; 
I raps him on de -yaller nose 
Widout de leas’ ’prehension. 


But don’ yer trus’ to iron ; 

Ie chile what makes a bref ob noise 
Will see de gates ob Zion. 

Jes creep along de ’tishun wall, 
Like stealin’ out ob meetin’ ; 


An’ don’ yer ’pear too plump an’ fat, 
But kind ob look po’r eatin’ ; 

An’ when yer strikes de succus door, 
You catekisum scholar, 

You jes make tracks at onst fur home ; 
De Bible class will foller.” 


If you don't like 








